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- * 'ABSTRA'CT 

\ 

Increases in discretionary time {time »free f lom 'earning a ^ - ' 
Ixvmg") over- the past nilmber of yea'Ts have dramatically in- 
creased -the pursuit of leisure activities. Reductions in th^ 
length* of the work week/ increases %n paid Ho'lidays/ longe!r* 
vacatioh^/^^and eatiy retirement all foater increas,ea in. leisure 
activities, as do the rise in personal disposable income 'and. 
higher levels educational attcid-nment. • Add to these factors 
the increase in mobility, and the resulting boo^n in recreation 
4»s almost^ obvious. - ' * * ' ^ 

The increasing tendency toward re::reational actiyity^as notably ' 
platted a heavy denand on existing facilities and has alSQ / 
created a shortage of recreational facilities dusiirg peak 
vacation p^iods. This pot^iitial strain on the ecological 
carrying capacity of recreational areas- is* an ever-increasing 
environmental conq^rn. This study focuses on the problems 
and potentials between outdoo>r recreation and the envir'Snment . 
The areas studied inclu4p recreation on pr^ate' land, along 
coastal areas , national* parks- and urjban ar^s . 'All of the fac- ^ 
tors 'contributing to recreational demand — leisure time, education, 
disposable income, population g:^ov/th and mpjDility — are jfprecasted 
to increase' and will, result in increased participation^ in recrea- 
tional activities. ' , ^ 
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- • . - SECTION . 

VJOEK AND LEISURE TIME ' . • . 

— W 

Time free from the n^c^essity of work has traditionally 
been of secondary importance irr a society based- upon the 
Protestant ethic. The Calvinist tradition in America 
equated continuous labor an.d accomplishment with divirie^ 
calling and salvation. In 1968,; the IJational Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorder's recognized that "the capacity 
to obtain and hold a 'good job' is the traditional test of 
participation in Am.erican socie1:y."l Leisure time has had 
meaning only in contrast «o work itself, as a period of 'time 
not devoted to constructive labor. 2 

While the prescription to work remains strong, changing 
values and conditions are challenging the work ethic. 
Amei^icans increasingly look to tneir nonwork lives to 
'fulfill needs not met by their jobs. ' . " . 

I-A The Changing Work Ethic ' " - 

The growing emphas upon leisure time reflects the 
disenchantment v;ith work in an industrialized society 
, Automation and the division of labor* have created ^a 
multitude of boring tasks. " . . * . ,^ 

For a ^significant number of blue-collar unskilled 
lafcioreirs,; work yields only extrinsic benefits.* A study of 
491 low-skilled industrial v/orkers revealed that "for almost 
three out of every four . . . work and thie v/qrkplace [were] 
not central life interests." These persons looked for a 
sense of "enjoyment, happiness, ando;/orth" outside their 
jobs. 3 Within a national sample of blue-collar workers, 74% 
expressed some commitment to socially acceptable jobs, but 
were "primarily concerned about the income from work. "4 

Even sufficient pay cannot avert the contempt generated 
Ly nonotonous and meaningless jobs.^ Reporters Johnson and 
Kotz of The Washington Post found ciirrent* attitudes toward 
v/ork the "greatest cfiallenge for the unions and^ for American 
society." -Especially among the 22 million workers under age 
30 (over 25% of the labor, force) was there ^ the "most 
striking evidence of frustration, , anger, rebellion, and 
disenchantment ." 5 

For -professionals and other skilled personn^el, work 
yields intrinsic as well as extrinsic benefits. Feelings of 
capability, accomplishment-^ and public service o"ften 
accompany such jobs. The educational training necessary' 
provides substantial income, security, and. status. Measures 
of job satisfaction are e5ctremely higb in this grOdp: one 
study found that 93% of the urban university professors, 91% 
ol the mathematicians, 85%' of the firm Tawyers, and 82% of 
the journalists interviev/ed would select similar ^work* again. 
These jobs provide an individual with a sense of identity • 
and purpose while ^satisfying monetary needs. ^ 

Yet even thtose with challenging occupations have 
reacted against the excesses of the work' ethic. People who 



devote their lives soJLely to work are regarded by tfheir peers 
as ^one-sided, possibly sick, and certainly unfortunate/^^ 

The resentment of mechanical tasks and reaction to, a 
pervasive emphasis upon wqrk have already affected the youth,. 
Among a highly educated, young population accustomed to* 
economic stability, work, has "faXier* into disrepute.",^ 
study of Eftanford and Berkeley undergraduates revealed tlWt 
they viewed at choice careers "as"a threa't instead of an, 
oppiprtunlty. " ^ .Some have, t-urned away from hard v/ork ^nd^ ' \ 
success to socially-oriented activities. An' estimated 20,060 
students a -year, many. of whom may be expressing their alienar 
tion froin established work partterns, fail to complete their 
educations. Rather than choose .jobs or careers, young people 
have increasingly turned to ^rts and, crafts and accepted a 
subsistence living. Many are seeking satisfaction outride 
the labor -Structure. ^ - . ' ' ' . • 

I . B Leisure Spending ' ^ • * ' v ' 

Americans esdape the frustration's and inade'quacies pf 
V7ork tfiro'ugh their leisure pursuits. At the end, of a day's * 
work; on- v/eekends, during, vacations, and afte^' retirement , 
people spend money and tim^ engaging in ple'asurable ^activi=- 
ties. In April, 1972, U.S.- News & World Report presehtpd 
an analysis , of what it- termed the "leisure booiri"^ in ^America. 
Leisure spending has risen steadily from $58.3 billion in 
19^5 to 'approximately $105 billion in 1972.. The rate of 
increase in leisure expenditure has *in fact exceeded that 
of" total personal spending, as shovm be^ovt- ' " * 

' I . . V 

^ \ * ^ 1965-67 1967-69* 19,69-72 ' 1965-^7 Z A 
% Change in Leisure ' 21 .J'- 27.1 80.a , 

" Spending . - ' te^timated) 

% Change in Total 13.6^ 17.1 " 24.4 66.^ 

^ Personal Expenditure , ' ^ . (esti^nated), 

^*The economic slowdovm 'beginning in 1968 reduces 
* the* value of ' <^liese f igures in assessing broad 
' • trends over the decSSe. ^ 

Source: U.S. Department .of Commerce Statistics 
♦J in "Leisure Boom: .Biggest Ever and Still 

' Growing," U.S. News^ & World Report , LXXII / 

(April \r, 1972), p.'" 4^. ^ . - 

/ ( . . • .-^ - 

Yet thes^^ggregate figures obscCire the true' boom whicli has 
occurred ipr the xiistribution" of leisure dollars. ..Iii ^teritis 
of participation and spending, outdoor recreatio'n has become 
a major use^of leisure tim^e.^ ^ • • • '^^ 

This movement to fc4ie ''outdoors is documented by th^ U.S/. 
News & World Report analysis. In 1967 Americans spent i . 

2 • • ' ^ • ' , 
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. ^ •', TABLE 1 . . . 

' , TOTAL SALES ^FOR -pECI?EATION' EQUIPMENT ' . ^ 

(Millions of Dollars) 

Winter ' . Recrea- ' Snov/- Motor- All-terrain Dune 

Sports Bicycles tional mobiles cycles Vehicles Buggies 
Eqiajpment - Vehicles * ^ . • / 

. ■ ' ^ ■ / 1.5 33.6 . 

. ■ * . / 87/ , , ' . 

■ 20.0 197.9. ' 1L2 ^ • , 

25. '0 * 204.6- 156.5 *' 

30.0 209.1 198.5 - - - ' 

34.6 . 216.0 308.2 

i 41.,7 228.9 370.8, 

50.9 244.2 446.4 

ei.l 265.9 ' 791.8 

,73.9' 290.7 '1077 

• 87'.4 . 318..3 1149.9* 

96. *7 38.4.3 1629.5 

" • 2150 (estimated) 



187.5 277,4 



9.5 



^*Pecreational Vehicles include Travel Trailers, Truck Campers, Camping Trailers, 
Motor Homfes and Pickyp Covers. . . 



Source: 



National .Sgor ting Goqds Association, 1972 - Continued Growth for Sporting 
Good.s , (Chicago: 1972), pp. 23—24; National Sporting Goods Association, "ne 
^ Market for Athletdc and Recreational Goods', Constamer Attitudes Versus 
Industry Adaptations, A Study of Tre nd s and Subsequent Predictions (Chicago : 
N.D.),; "Fun Cars^-r-A Boom That*s Running Into Trouble," U.S. News and World 
Report, LXXII (January 3, L972>; p.' 32. 
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S9.6 billion on recreation-sports equipment^ the most 
exclusively outdoor <5riented category presented in the 
article. ^ For 1972/ the^ authors projected a total spending 
Of $18 billion. This approxiroate* doubling /in expenditure 
within one category is reflected in the peircentage* it 
represented of total leisure spending for /the two years. 
In 1967 recreatxon-sports equipment accounted for 13.5% of 
that year's leisure expenditure, while In 1972 it' was 
expected to e^ual 17.1%. The dimensions/ of this increase 
are most clearly evident j.n salec for various types of 
outdoor 'equipment and vehicles (see Table 1 ) . Sales for 
all but one of these have increased mo;^e than ldCf% over the 
specified intervals. All such items h^ve become popular^ 
means of /enjoying the outdoors. . * ^ 

I.C Participat-^on in Outdoor Recrea.tion 

complementary rise in. outdoor recreation participation 
is also well documented. When the Outdoor Recreation ; , 
Resource Review Commission published "Urs findings in 1962, it 
estimated that in 1960 there had been 'approximately four * 
billion occasions of summer outdoor activity. *By 1965 this 
^number had grown to over six billion and tfte anticipated 
figure for 1580 was over. ten billion occasions. Attendance 
records shown in Table 2 for state and national ^parks 
illustrate the same growth in particxpation: ' . 

TABLE .2 

Visitor Statistics 
(Thousam ' ) 

/ 1960 19.67 1970 x 

National Park System (total)/ 79,229 13§,675.6 172,004.-6 
State Parks (total reportzngr) ^ 259,001 391,062.7 482,^536.3 

Source: U.S. Department of the Interior, National 
Park Service, Public Use of the National 
Parks; A Statistical Report, 1960-70 . , 

(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1971), p. 5; Barry S.. Tindall 
ed. , State Park Statistics; 1S7G 
(Washington, D.C.: The National 
Conference on State Parks, 1971) , p. 9. 

These indicators con'^irm an obsexvatioh already evident in 
1962, that the demand for outdoor recreation is "surging. 
The rise in participation has far Exceeded previous 
forecasts. H All measures of invo3-vement point to a 
tremendoui?^ movement outdoors. . 

12 



I.D . Participation Factors 
I.D.I '^pulation 'Growth 




The rapid increase in outdoor recreational activities 
can be partially explained hy changes in various factors 
-related to participatioayf*^ Populatic' i * Vn contributes 
to recreational demands and use. Dur decarae 1960-70, 

the American population increased at «.te of 13.4% from 
178.7 million .to 202.5 million persons.' Such growth alone 
would .lead to greater numbers of participants.-'^^ 

I.p.2 Age . 

A^e also affects involvement in certain outdoor activi- 
ties. People under 30 are, usually the' most active partici- 
pants. Prom 1960 to 1970 the median age of th6 population 
'propped from 29.9 to 28.2 years. This decrease in age is 
reflected in the shift toward, younger age brackets. Whi" ^ 
57% of the 1960 population was 34 years old or younger, 
59. .4% of the 1970 population fell within this category. Of 
particular importance ar^ the changes in the 16 to 3,9 and 20 
to 24 , year groups, periods of * ^r^at putdoor activity 
(see T-able 3 ) . Both in terms of growth and age di/Sji^ri.%u- 
tion, the population dynamics of the last decade insured the 
rise in outdoor participation.-^^ ^ \ 

# 

I.D.3 Available .Leisure Time 

Another major factor affecting recreational involvement 
is the amount of leisure time available to the population."" 
Leisure in this context 'refers to,, time free from" the obliga- 
tion of work, time to be used as an individual desires. The 
increase in free time for American woifkers has principally , 
^ken the form of shorter working h6urs per week, more paid 
holidays, longer vacations, arid earlier retirement. Irt the, 
past-, average worki|ig hours.have declined ^significaa^tly, yet^ 
recent alterations in bhe length of the wbrjcweek ar^ diffi- 
cult to detect. Th^e Bureau of Labor Statistics estima-^-.es 
shown in Table 4 jof average hours completed by full-Jiime ^ 
employees show minimal change. Although these figures 
obscure significant differences between industries and types 
of woirk, they, do indicate that sizable amoiints o:f leisure 
time haye not appeared through reductions in the workweek. 

However, increased vacations aiid holidays haver recently 
provided workers with .substantial blocks of leisure time. 
In 1958, two-thirds of all employees in the pri^fetie non-farm 
economy received paid vacations. From 1960 to 1969 the 
number of vacation v/eeks rose nearly 50% from 87 to 129 
million weeks. The 'average length of a worker's vacation, 
increased from 1.3 to 1.7 weeks, 'while that of full-time* 
employees rose from 1»8 to 2.2 weeks. There has also been 
a gradual increase in paid holidays. ' Of fice^ workers gained 
0.3 days oil the average between 1960 and 1968 Vhile plant 
workfers attained an additional 0.7 days. This brought the , r 



TABLE 3- 



. Populat4.'o!ii Age ■ • 
■Percent Distribution 



Under 5' yeass^ 
5 to 13 "years \ 
, 14 and 15 yeays; 
16 to 19 years 
20 to 24 yeaisf 
25 to 34 years ' 
35- to 44 years 
^45 to 64 years 
/ 65 years and over 



Source: 




1970 

8.8 
18 .4 
4.0 
7.2 
7.7 
12.3 
11.4 
2,0.6 
9.7 



\ 



U,S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports , Scries p. 23, No. 37 

Social and Economic Characteristics of 
the Population in Metropoli^tan and, 
Nonmetropolitan Areas: 1970 and 1960," 
^(Washington, D.C. : Government Printing 
Office, .1971) . s 



TABLE ^ 4 



Average Hours Completed 
t>y Ful^-Time Employees 



^^^J- ' ' Average Hours 

Per Week 

1955 . " . 46.0 

I960 ■ 45. ,8 

- 1965 . . ^^46.2, 

1966. • 45.7' 

1967 ' 45 3 

1968 4512 

1969 . 45.3 

1970 , 45.1 

Source: Geoffrey H. Moore ;and'^anice Neiperfc 
-^K Hedges, "Trends in Labor and Leisure,", 

Monthly Labor Review . LXXXIV (February, 
. 1961) ,' 5. ^ 
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average tbtal paid Ld^idays for office workers ta 8.-0 days , 
and for plant workers to^ 7 . 5 in 1968. Longer vacltions and • 
additional holidays, which usually precede .pr folldw V 
weejcendc, p:^ovide units' of time that facilitate 'participatii:)n<^ . 
In outdoor activities. 16 ^ • ' J ^ / -^^ • 

/ Earlier retirement is also becoming more common. Frofn' 
1947 -to 1969., the proportion of men age 65 or over who were 
working dropped from 48% to 27%. Although, older people may* ^ 
participate less '^frequently^ in, certain activities,; 
convenience-oriented facilities and vehicles' encoui^ige this 
group to remain active participants in outdoor, recreation. , 
As retirement*^ecomes common at age 60 or even earlier, more 
years will be available for outdoor pursuits. 17 * _ ■ 

I.D.4 Personal Disposable Income 

The rapid rise in personal disposable income has also 
spurred leisure activities. Many outdoor pursuits require 
large expenditures for equipment or. vehicles. As shown in 
Table 5 Americans achieved substantial /increments in 
disposable income on a yearly basis. This^ money has * 
stimulated the boom in recreation related ihdus tries and 
enabled people to engage more frequently in desired** 
activities. * / ' ^ ^ . 

, I*D.5 Educational Levels 

' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

HigherQ-Qvels of educational attainment al§p appear to 
result in greai;er -outdoor participation. Between I960 and 
1970, the educational level of pers.oTis within the 25 •to 29 
age group increased significantly. While 64.4% of ±he 
population in I960 had completed four^ears of high school 
or more, 78.2% did in 1970. Persons with at least four 

^years of college increased* from 13^.1% to 18.. 7% of the 
population during the same time interval. Exposure to a 
spectr,um of ideas and life styles may stimulate an interest 

• in naiiure and various outdoor activities. 18 * 

I.D.6 Transportation - • 

Improvements in transportation have made the task of v 
reaching the parks, forests, seashore, and resort areas much 
easier': Americans are increasingly ^lobile as a .result of 
massive ^highway construction. Since I960, the interstate 
highway system expanded 300%,, from 10,440 miles to 32,988 
miles at the end of 1971. The'se routes have granted' . 
automobiles and large vehicles access to recreation areas 
throughout the country. More fi;^quent and longer trips in 
less developed regions are now possible. 19 ' 
•A larger and younger population with more leisure time, 
disposable income, education, and^ mobility hag greater 
opportunity and capability of parts^icipating in outdoor 
activities. While these, factors have provided opportunities 
for outdoor recreation, Americans have expressed a preference 
for this use of their leisure time. Frustration with ' 
metropolitan living, concerrv^r the environment,^ and a 
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1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 >s 
1964 
1965 
1966 • 
196?: 
1968\ 
1969 
1970 



P^sofial Disposable Income 
(Billion^ of Current Dollkrs) 

350.0 ■ 

36*4.4 
• 385*. 3 

404.6 , 
^ 438.1 
T 473.2 
f • - 5ia.9 

546.3 

591.0 

634.2 
' 687.8 



Source: U.S. Department qf Commerce' Statistics 
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Occupation and Weekend Trips. and- Vacations 



Occupation 



% of Respondents Who 
Took Weekend -Trips 



% of Respondents Who 
Took Vac ations 

~^7^^ 

63 
V 48 

) • 60 

50 . 
44 • 
38 
38 

'Outdoor . Recreation ^tudies 
in Vacation and Weekend Trips Depa;ptment 
of Agrii;ulturai Ecgnomic^- and- Rura3r 
''sociology; A.E. & R.S. #65, (University Park, 
Penn^sylvania: The Pennsylvania State 
University, August, 1967),. pp. 9, 19. 
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40 
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38 
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33 
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27 
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15 



Source: Rabel J. Burdge, 
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yearning for naturalism have all infliJfenced the movement 
dutdoor^. < \ 

X.D.7 Occupation ^ , . 

r All segments of 's'ocd;ety j^ave not^een affected equally 
by /these developments. Studies ^conciude that the inost 
outdoor-oriented groufJs are those with Rewarding work^ ' 
advanced education and financial securi-qir. Responses from^ar 
rajndom, st^rat^fiedi sample of persons in Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania/ established a relationship between cc?cupational 
prestige and use of leisure' time. Those persons with the 
most prestigeous j6Bl5 (prpfessioijals/ high level management , 
and other v/hite-collar workers) "were the most active in the 
listed sixteen forms of outdoor' recreation.." 'For nearly all ' 
the activities included in the^survey, the probability 
favored high middle and upper class involvement. Although 
many in, this ^roup worked long hours, ^^^X ample income 
to pursue activities, in their free timeV20 ^ V V 

Further investigation correlating participation-^ \ 
wej^gnd^ and vacation trips with occupation ^yielded similafc 
cc^n^TOsions. While 37% of -.the random sample reported t^in^ 
weekend excursions, participation varied consideirably within 
occupational categories (see Table 6), 'Those groups with 
long weekly hours, the professional and managerial class, 
were the most active users of their leisure time. 21 

Althotigh a larger per6entage ot the - sample^ took 
vacations (51%) , similar differences existed between 
occupational' levels. A greater proportion of per'sohs with - 
professional and managerial jobs took yacations than did 
members of any oth^r occupational category^. These persons 
are financially able to engage in their diverse interests 
after fulfilling professional demands. 22 ^ , 

I . p Recreational Activities; Supply and Envirorimental Impact 

1.e)i Facilities 

The rapid growth in outdoor participation hab occurred 
upon a supply of recreational land and facilities which has 
increased only slightly. This contrast is most vivid in the 
graphic representatioi;! of Federal recreation visitations and 
acreage from 1965 to 1970. . While supply is 

expandable, there are ultimate limits to the number of 
beaches, parks, and resort developments that can be 
established since recreation will be competing with a host 
of other land uses for increasingly scarce open space. Thus 
existing lands and facilities must be preserved as a 
reusaH.e resource. 23 



L.E.2 Impact • ^ ^ * 

Outdoor recreational afctivities can cause environraent^l 
dama^ge by imgkiring the re.usability' of an area. ^Maintraoning 
a recreational, facility requires balancing the intensity and 
types of ^se -with the tolerance of the resource. ^ ^When a 
facility's ecological* carrying capacity — its ability to 
support certain numbers of people kinds of activities, ahd " 
frequency of use — is exc^ded/ the .facility is endangered. 
Outdoor activities can s:^nif icantly harm the ecosystem and 
thereby reduce* the limiced^ supply p;E recreation faciii^pies. 

Re6reational use has potential psychological as ^il/as 
ecological effects.. Certain outdoor experiences require Xpw 
. intensitjf land use. This precludes large numbers of pfeople 
engaging, in the ^ame or conflicting activities simultaneously. 
Congestion caused by too many participants can ^crease the 
quality of the re^creational experience. Similarly, opposing 
uses of the same land can destroy the enjoyment of one or 
both activities. How intensely a recreational area is used 
and the types 6t recreation^-germitted sicnif icantly affect 
the natural and social eaviroJlment. V 

I.F Focus of Study , 

The relationship between outdoor reciseation and the 
environment 'is the focus of this study* Recreation at ^ 
privately developed facilities, coastal areas, and in the"" 

^ .cities will be explored with regard tp suppl^, demand, and 
environmental consequences, In terms of dollars and partici- 
pation, .^ericans. are expressing their desire for the out- 

. doors. However, use must be viev;ed in terms \of ecological 
and psychological tolerance, or rtatural re^QiirCes will 
deteriorate and the recreational experience will be lessened. 
Following the analysis of current ^participation and its 
effects, projected trends in recreation "will be exploiied. 
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SECTION II 
OUTDOOR -RECREATION Oil PRIVATE LANDS 

II .A T|ie Recreational. Role of Private Enterprise 

•.The Outdoor Recreation p:esources Review Commission has 
^ stated that the most important single factoir in outdoor 
. r.ecrea.tion is private endeavor- koting that approximately 
two-thirds of the nation's land is privately owned, the 
Commission recommended that national policy should encourage 
private enterprise to provide recreational opportunities and 
services whenever possible 

Former Secretary of Agriculture,^ Orville Freeman 
agreed: . - 

The outdoor recreation needs of the American 
people cannot be met nor will they ever be met^i^Y 
the combined efforts of 1-ocal, state, and federal ' 
governments alone • These needs of the unsati;5fied 
appetite for open spaces and green areas which grows 
more/fapidly than our population increases-. . .will be 
.1 met only as we turn to that portion of our land area, 
which is in private hands.2 

The private sector i£ playing a major role in providing 
outdoor recreational opportunities f or ^the American public • 
In 1965, a Bureau of Outdoor Recreation survey of private 
recreational facilities iri the United States listed over 
131,000 enterprises, .^owning a total of 30 million acres -of 
land, serving over a billion patfons^3 

Since private enterprise is operated primarily^or a 
profit, its objective is to provide activities .or programs 
which will appeal to customers/^ if a cdmpetdtor builds new 
and better facilities, tfie private owner generally feels 
compelled to do one of three things: acquire new land> upon 
which to provide Additional activities, provide hew 
opportunities on undeveloped land which he already owns, or 
build new facilities' tp' increase the density of users in 
areas which he has already de^veloped. » 

A fourth possible solution, improving the quality of 
the recreational experience/ tends to be overlooked by most 
landowners. Clawgon and Kne^^ch point out that more 
intensive use of the land may mean a higher net income in 
the short run; but such use may mean a long-term 
deterioration of the area physically,- in terms of 
satisfaction per unit of use, or both.5 

Private owners operate a^ wide range of recreational 
facilities • This study investij^ated several recreational 
enterprises and their environnrental effects, including 
|)rivate forest lands, camp grounds, ski resorts, second home 
developinents, and 'theme parks. 
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II. B ' Private Fore'st Lands ' ' ' •» ' 

Opening the^'vast amount of private^ forest land in the 
United States to tjie* general public couid provide a means of 
relieving the tiational Parks and Forests *of their currently 
overcrowded conditions. Over sixty percent of the forest 
land of the 48 contiguous states is, privately owned. The 
American Forest Institute reports that 61.4 million acres 
of privately owned fbrest land and more than 86,000 miles 
of company roads are open to visitor^c^ Table 7-f which 
indicates the" percentage of rind.ustrial forest land open: for 
public recreation/ suggests that: a substantial amount of 
^public recreation is provided on industrial lands:' 

However, a large percentage of 'the^ general populatioJi 
is unaware that industSrial lands are open for public use. 
A public opinion survey^ which asked, "Do forest industries 
open their lancfs for recreation?", gained tl^eCf ollowing 
responses: 



Response Percent tof Sample 

Yes, /they do • ^ 24% ^ ' - ^ - 

No, they don't ' ' ' 4lfe 

'Some do, some don't . 16% 

Don't know ^ 20% 

Therefore, the mere fact that tke lands are op^ does not 
assure their utilisation for recreationai purposes. 
Purthermore, even if the public knew that these lands were 
open, people "might be unable to. distinguish between those 
which they were welcome to use and those wh'ich were closed. 

The 61.4 inillion acres of private forest land which the 
American Forest Institute estimates are open for recreationaT ' 
purposes represent only fifteen^ percent of the total forests 
acreage in private, holdings. Since lo^gfng^goes on in only 
a small part of a forest at any one tiipe, companies could 
learve the remainder of the forest open until it is time to 



cut the trees in a designated area. However, there are 
several obstacles which discourage owners from opening- 
— forest lands to the public. 

A' number of forestry firms say that they would haye no 
complaint if visitors merely wanted to picnic, hike, or pick 
berries. *But the public wantjs organized recreation, 
facilities for outdoor sports, shov;ers, toilets, and 
electric power outlets, all of which are costly. The Forest 
Service estimates that the cost of providing one camping 
unit is $600-$700, not including" provisions for site 
clearing, fire hazard reduction, maintenance, management, 
and damage repair. 8 The Georgia-Pacific Company reports 
that it spends $100,000 per year to repair and maintain 23 
recreation ai^Sas on its western land.^ ' ^ 
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' ^ TABLE ^1 ' . ' 

INDUSTRIAL FOREST LAND OPEN 'FOR PUBLI€ RECREATION 

" . . * . . i - 

Activity , ' Percent of Land Open 

Fishing ' 98% ' 

riunting ^ ' ' 92% 

Hiking , / ' , 90% ^ . ^ , 

J?icnicking. - , ' 88% 

^.Camping. ^' ^ 86%^ 

' Swiipining " 86% 

i Berry Picking , * 83% ' 

)0rgani2ed Recreation ^ ^ . 47% ' 

Winter Spoi^ts ' 58% 

Other ' ia% ' 

Source: Kenneth- S. Fowler, Obstacles to the 

Recrea.tional Use 6f~Private Forest Lands 
, (Washington^ D. C. ; Government Printing 
' Office,. 1967) , p. 15. ' • 
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Many fore"^ landowners are reluctant to^ charge the 
public for use of their land; government parxs usually 
charge little or nothing for utilization of their facilities 
and. private firms do not want unfavorable comparisons. Kern 
and Drlscoll report that recreation, especially in rural 
areas, has long been considered a non-marketable good. 10 \ 
However, Fowler believes that since *the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund recognizes the desirability of charging 
tiser -fees for public reci^eation on Federal land, fees on . 
private lands can be substantially increased v/ith minimal 
pjjbllc opposition^ ^1 v 

Another prpblem concerns liability. If either an 
explicit' or implied "invitation, draws visitors to the land, 
the owner- is responsible for their , safety. Any landowner 
desiring to minimize his liability to visitors will attempt 
to exclude them by posting his land^ even if he do^s not 
object tc^their presence. 

Several companies 3^eport that the biggest drawback in 
opening their iaads to the public is the damage inflicted by 
yandals. The St. Regis 'Paper Company has closed a popular 
picnic and water sports area in* Montana^ because for two 
consecutive /ears Vandals have burned bath house floors, 
chopped' a dock in half, overturned outhouses and demolished 
concrete fireplace s.A^ S^inpe private forest land^ in the 
United States are a potential source of relief for National 
P.arks and Forests, both StaLe^ and Federal governments \should 
become involved in the process of eJLiminating these 
obstructions' to their use. 

II ,C^ Private Campgrounds ' 

A 1965 Bureau of Outdoor Recreation study reported that 
ther;e v;ere 3,456 privdte campgrounds covering 1.7 million 
acres of land, witth a total capacity of nearly four million 
people. By 1970;. the number of private camp sites had 
increased to over 4*27 , 000. ^ In several areas of the United 
States there are nov; more private ^han public sites. Over 
l,O0t) dommercial* campgrounds were in operation in^l966 in 
the fourteen northeas*tern states from Maine to Ohio. The 
ratio of private . campgrounds to public campgrounds is three 
to one in the region as a.v/hole, and as high as sever to one 
in -Maine. ' 

The cross-gountry reservation system offered by 
.privately owned campground, franchises eliminates uncertainty 
about overnight sites.. Physical facilities are superior to 
* those of public parks r the new Eranchised campgrounds tend 
to set high standards. In addition, cross-country camping 
trips can be budgeted closely ,with reasonable accuracy. 

The leader in the private camping industry ^is 
KampgrOunds of America, Inp. K07v franchise operators arfe 
primarily farmers and rancher^ -V7it.h^ unused land who pay the 
company ari initial fee of $8 ,.900 plus $300 a year and eight 



percent 'Of the camper fee Jfrom $2 to $6 per night). KOA 
gives the. franchise operator national advertising, § toll- 
free telephpne-reservation service listing in' the Kampground 
Directory, arid rigidly enfos^ced standards. ^"^ The number of 
KOA' campgrotinds' has increased rapidly, from ^5 in 1969 to 
over 700 in 1971. They serve approximately ^ght million 
campers. 1^ ^ ' ♦ 

KOA illustrates the role which the private sector can 
asstime in providing outdoor recreational opportunities for 
the American public. However, private ovmers must provide 
facilities without allowing such incidents as the following 
to occur: " ^ , ^ 

In one western campground recently, .200 units^- 
campers, trailers, motor homes. and tents: — were, 
jammed into a space designated for 68. Trash 
f loa'ted down a lone creek and clotheslines erupted ^ 
along its banks. All many anglers could hook were 
shirts, pants, and empty milk cartons. 18 

•The private sector needs to provide camping fdciliti^s which 
harm the environment as little as possible aftd which enable 
the camper to have •the quality experience he seeks, if the 
owner refuses to provide such sites,; the' government must 
enforce regulations which require. protection of th^ 
environment. -Government^ordinances co\ild specify minimum 
acceptable sanitary standards and maximxim density 
regulations. ' ' 

II. D Ski Resorts 



Private developers, are providing recreational 
p^pportunities' on leased public land to capitalize on the 
growing snow skier market in the United, States. According 
to a *BOR study, there-were 639 private skiing enterprjLses in 
1965 which vere.j^apable of handling 1877530 persons at any ^ 
one time. Over 20,900 acres of land were devoted to the. 
sport, of snow skiing. 19 ^ : _ 

The" number of skiers^in the U. S. rose from apprOxi- ^ 
mately 2*4 million in "196.0 to 5.7 million in 1965. It is , 
estimated that, by 1977, the- U. .S. total wiTl top ten . * 
million. Ski industries estimate that, in 1971, skiers 
spent $1.3 billion on equipment, lodging, travel, lift 
tickets, and entertainment at winter resorts. Industry 
officials are confident tHat sRiing will be a $2 billion. a 
year activity' by 1974.20 skiing has become a major business*- 
in the United States. 

The very nature of skiing tends toward environmental 
damage. Trails must be cleared, lifts built, and lodging 
facilities developed in 'order to handle the growing number 
of skiers. 
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The U.S. Forest Service encotirages the -development of 
winter resorts to meet public needs. Consequently, in, 1949 
it issued a prospectus which invited bids from the private 
sector to develop tlie^Mineral King Valley in the Southern 
Sierra Nevadas as a winter , sports resort. Although there 
apparently was some interest,- no bids were put forth at that 
time because the only access road to the area was inadequate . 

In 1965, the Forest Service again invited bids for ^ / 
development estimated to cost $3 aillion,, not including the 1 
expense of building a new access road. While the Fgirest ' 
Service was considering the six bids which met the minimum 
standard requirements for resort development, a new ^oad was 
added to the state highway list without legislative hearings. 
The only feasible route to Mineral King v/ould cut across 
approximately nine miles of Sequoia National Park. Although 
in 1916 Congress prohibited any use of the national parks 
v;hich does not conform to the fundamental .purpose of 
conserving natural and historic objects and the scenery, the 
proposed road is intended to connect a point on one side of 
the national park with a commercial enterprise on the other. 

With the highway obstacle eliminated, the Forest 
Service accepted the^proposal of Walt Disney Productions for 
a $35 million project. Disney was issued a three-year 
permit to complete the necessary plans and surveys. The 
Sierra Club, which h^ad originally supported the idea of . 
having a resort in the Mineral King area, opposed the 1 
development primarily because of its size. The winter ^ 
resort, costing approximately $3 million, described by the 
Forest Service was to include lifts or tramways with an 
ultimate capacity of .2p00 persons per hour, parking 
facilities for 1700 cars, and overnight accommodations for 
lOO^ersons. The Disney development will have >ar king 
facilities , for 3600 vehicles, a 1030-room hotel cohiplex, and 
a capacity for 8000 daily skiers. 21 The Sierra Club felt 
that such numbers^ would result in overcrowdj^g, lead to 



of the valley. The Club also opposed the highway across the 
Sequoia National Park. 

There was considerable opposition to the development 
even within the Forest Service. In a 1967 memorandum, 
personnel in the Range and Management Wildlife Section 
stated: 

The -total basic concept of development appears 
badly biased in orientation toward a highly 
artificial, continued situation, v/ithout any real 
attention to ecological factors. . . . Specifically, 
stream diversions and channel treatment, flood and 
debris control, surface v;ater supply development, 
and sewage disposal proposals are all of a nature 
' we find severely damaging or unacceptable. It is 
recognized that development high intensity year- 
round recreational use. in this restricted sub- 
alpine area is bound to result in pronounced - 
impacts and certain unavoidable changes. 



erosion from road damage. 
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The road threate^is the vegetation of the National Park, 
particularly the giant sequoias. Drainage from road 
construction could wash away the thin soil that protects 
the shallow root structu'res pf the. trees. Michael McGloskey, 
executive director of the Sierra Club, emphasizes the 
probabre damage to trees alo jig th Q road from auto pollutants 
that will coat trunks, brap-^es, and leaves. He points out 
that smog in Los Angeles^ has\ poisoned Qumerous trees. 23 

Increasing ^the niimber of people entering Mineral King 
may destroy the natural environment of the valley itself and 
of adjacent portions of the National Park. In Yosemite 
^^-Valley, 150 miles north of Mineral King, the ParJc Service 
currently correcting past errors. Yosemite has been 
plagued^by smog, crime, noise "poljutiori, and problems with 
sewage disposal. The number of camp sites has been reduced 
^ by half, and there will be no further increase in overnight 
accommodations. The peak daily usage projected for^Mineral 
^ King would produce three time^ the concentration of people 
which ha s ne arly overwhelmed Yosemite in recent years. 24 

ThS Sierra Club filed a suit agdinst Disney Productions 
and the National Park Service which eventually reached the 
Supreme Court. In a historic ruling,^ the Court decided 4-3 
that the Sierra Club had failfed tC\ show that it or ,any of 
its members would be " signif ic^^ntly^^af fec-ted byv^th^^ 
development." Instead th^y had done no more thaK''l?lnSi^ 
their own value preferences. Justice Potter Stewart did 
say, however, that /'aesthetic and environmental well-being 
are "important ingredients of the quality of life" and "are 
^deserving- of legal protection." Furthermore, he broadly ^ 
hinted that if the Cluljamended its complaint to claim 'that 
its campers regularly us^the area, it might succeed. 2 5 ^he 
decisibn was significant ita determining v/hether conservation 
groups and otner citizen ' s Wganizations , even though not, 
directly invol\*5d, are eligible to challenge Federal 
policies and actions affecting the environment. . 

Another controversial year-round ski resort being 
developed. Big Sky of Montana, Inc., is scheduled to begin 
operations in 1973. The principal .owfier is the Chrysler 
Corporation; Chet Huntley is Chairman of the\Board. 

The site selected for the resort complex'^is a semi- 
primitive area on the West Fork of the West Gallatin River. 
The project will consfiTst of self-contained winter and summer 
centers. Attractions! at the summer Meadow Village will 
include an 18-hole golf course designed by Arnold Palmer, 
rodeo grounds, tennis courts, a swimming pool-^ home sites, 
and a 50-acre lake with camping facilities. Winter 
^activities will be centered around Lone Mountain. 
Facilities will include ski slopes on two sides of the 
village, a total of five ski lifts with a capacity of 
approximately 4,0Q0 skiers, and a variety of private shops 
and stores. 

Environmentalists cgncede. that Big Sky has taken a 
number of unusual steps to protect the environment. Two 
tertiary sewage treatment plants are to be installed, and 
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the effluent will be used to irrigate the golf course. 
.Solid wastes are' to be employed in various ways to help 
rebuild soil in areas scarred by construction. Special 
effort has bee^ taken to prevent soil erosion on the ski 
slopes. 26 

However, the Rocky Mountain Center on Environment/ 
while admitting that Big Sky is "perhaps the "^rst major 
land- development in the West.. that will have made exhaustive 
environmental , studies prior to making irretrievable 
development decisions," states that additional studies are 
needed to assure that the environmental impact of the 
^development is minimal.. For example, ^xg Sky studies have 
considered only those immediate areas to be developed. No 
extensive studies have been conducted in the 'adjacent \ 
Spanish Peaks Primitive Area, where several species of wil.d 
animals roam. 27 Furthermore, the very presence of Big Sky 
may generate irresponsible land use development in the area- 

The resort controversies bring to light the issue of 
leasing public lands to private developers who have not 
satisfactorily examined the environmental impact of their 
development. Private developers should recognize their ^ 
responsibility to protect not only the environment within , 
their properties, but also to aid jn the environmental 
protection of adjacent areas. Sucn action preserves the 
aesthetic value of the atrea and jeriables the vicinity to 
provide a high quality recreatioxial^,,SXEfi^ience. 

After- the resorts have been .developed , land which has 
previously been open to anyone v/ho cared to enter it will be 
^"accessible only to those who are able to pay the usually 
high fees required for the. utilization of the new facilities. 
The total recreational area available" to the general publii 
lessens as private developers build each new'^resort area. 

Resort development and tourism have made a number of 
negative^ economic and environmental demands on the states in 
which /£hey are located. There is constant pressure to 
imprc^ve the highway system in order to reduce travel time 
for visitors. Additional police officers are needed to 
protect the large number of tourists. More government 
officials, on the state. Federal, and local levels must be 
hired to carry out various administrative duties. ' 

One argument frequently used in^ defense of tourism is 
that the cost of providing government services, is offset by 
the tax revenue generated by the tourist industry. Hov/everr 
m^ny state and county officials in Colorado, for example, 
believe that these tax Toenefits have not been realized and 
the burden of providing services to tourists falls on the 
residents within the state. 

Due to the absence of a powerful planner and strict 
zoning laws, good environmental design and control of 
possible pollution effects are frequently left up to the 
good will of individual , developers. If a developer does not 
control a majority of the land in an area land speculation 
is prominen>t and zoning tends to be haphazard. 
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Ranchers are unable to resist selling their land for 
prices which are considerably above what the* land would 
bring if used for , agricultural purposes^' The result is ' — 
speculative acquisition and land subdivisio?i on a 
frightening scale.. . ^) 

At the present time, planning is'^minimal * The Federal 
government has failed to develop a national land use policy. 
In several states government appears to be strongest on the 
county level. In Coldrado, although regional and state land 
use and planning commissions make recommendations, the board 
J of county commissioners^ finalizes decisions.. Typically, the 
county commissioners are raachers who lack the experience 
necessary to handle rapid urbanization. 

Relations between the ski resort developer and govern- 
rient are complex. On the Federal level, resort operators 
Aust obtain permits from tj^e Forest Service for any lifts 
rnd runs on Forest Service lands; in Colorado, fifty percent 
of the mountain land is owned^ by the Forest Service. By 
withholding permits, the Forest Service can force the 
developer to conform to certain requirements on base 
facilities, including provisions for adequate parking, 
treatment facilities, anfl employee housing. ^ It can require 
developers to control or avoid dangerous avl^lanche areas and 
to avoid delicate plants and migrating wildlife. 

The role of environmental groups in controlling ski 
re-sorts is critical. ^It has virtually become a matter of 
course that developers hav^ lanQ-use and environmental 
studies conducted by individual consultants or environmental 
consulting firms. An environmental group can Jjisist that 
impact .studies are done properly and suggest alternative 
recreational 'uses of the land. By employing legal tools, 
they can further insure that the studies are taken into 
consideration in the developer's final plan. 

In planning new ski facilities, American developers ^ 
could profit from observing the outstanding facilities 
provided by_Uie French. 28 j^ll French resorts are planned 
within a regionaT framework of the total recreational plan 
for the entire French Alps. Planning is under the juris- 
diction of a joint inner cabinet commi,ssion of the French 
Federal 'government wftich derives its powers and funds from 
five Federal ministries: 'interior, agriculture, economic, 
finance, and environment. The Commission controls the 
'mountain development, provides a positive consulting service 
to the developer and the township, and negotiates on behalf 
of the township for all lift and trail concessions granted 
to the developer. 

Ski villages in France are on a walking scale (i.e., 
700-800 meters in length). The villa.ge is on one level, and 
no automobiles are allowed. From the outset, limitations 
are set on village size and population; usual limitations 
are approximately .5 , 000 beds, and a developed area of 
between 20 and 60 acres with no sprawl. The single village 
must be part of a complex of four-to-six villages. Recrea- 
tional and all other services are ratioed in terms of .the 
mountain's normal (not maximum) skiing capacity. 



The er-tire resort is integrated to serve the skier. 
The uphill side of the resort (called the snowfront) ig the 
cejitral recreational area of the resort, from which manv 
lifts depart and to which all ski trails ^irain. The down- 
hill side of the contour linear ^resort must be the entry 
point for the access road, parking area and service delivery 
area,, ^all of which are ^wo>»^o-three levels below the "living" 
level of the village. 

As a result of governmental planning, French ski . 
resorts are well planned and regulated. Furthermore^ each 
ae\y resojftr^^voids mistakes made by previous ones. ^Although 
the structure of the French government is considerably 
different from that of i;he U.S., a mountain planning 
commission cpuld help solve problems brought about by ski 
resorts in this country. In addition to regulating ski 
facilities, the commission could also attempt to control 
_ _ the multitude of problems resulting from land speculation. 
Perhaps in this manner ski communities of future years may 
be we!l.l~planned, environmentally conscious resort 
developments. 

XI. E Second Komes ^ y 

The Census Bureau's 1967 study of second homes indicated 
that a total of 1.7 million U.S.. households had second homes / 
25 percent of which v/ere built betv/een 1960 and 1967. Second 
hOfne construction has increased from an average annual rate 
of 20,000 units dufitig the 1940 's to 55,000 units in the 
early 1960 's. Approximately 300,000 U.S. households 
indicated that they expected to buy or build\a second home 
within thex two-year period following April, 2967.29 The 1.7 
million second homes in 1967 v/ere valued at about $10 billion 
and'covered ,3,^296,000 acres of land. By 1974 approximately 
388,000 second homes will be added at a value .of $3 billion, 
covering an estimated 820^,000 acres. 30 ^ ; ^ 

In 1967, the median income of second homeowners^ Was 
$"9,600. Approximately 47 percent had an annual income of 
over $10,000; 19.3 percent had an income of under $5,000 a 
year. 31 

People buy second homes f9r a variety of reasons. The 
.second home may serve as a peaceful retreat from urban life 
ox a^ place for city children to leara about nature. The 
owi^er may want a base for a specific sports activity such as 
skiing. The second home may be considered an investment; 
th^, , purchaser often serves as a middleman, holding his land 
fqr a period of time, and then selling it at a profit. 

' The Cen^sus Bureau study found that 63.2 percent of the 
^ second homes were used on a seasonal basis,' 28.5 percent 
were used occasionally throughout the entire year, and 6 
percent v;ere used for retirement purposes. 32 a vast 
^majority of the second homes are within 200 miles of the 
.owner's primary residence. The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
compiled V ^. following statistics regarding travel distance 
and second home ownership: 33 • . 

O 23 31 



Travel Distajwif^ from- 
Primary/HOj/ie 

0 - 5GJmip.es 
,50 ^ 100 %iles< 
100 - 200 miles 
200 - 500 miles 
500 - 3500 Mies 



Percent .of Second 
Home Q^vners ^ 

. 27.9 \ 
20.3 
12.1 \ 
8.6 



As transportation systems improve and. workweeks become 
shorter, the distance between primary" and secondary homes 
may increase. ' ^ 

Although exact figures are nQt available, it is reason- 
able to assume that the nximber of cojnpanies involved in 
second home^evelopments has increased substantially over 
the past ten years, resulting in a very competitive situa- 
tion. Various developments vie for consumer attention by 
offering luxurious or innovative "extras .^^ For example, 
the Lansing -'Corporation is marketing a 10,000-iot River 
Lakes Ranch recreation community near Redding, California, 
which offers residents such facilities as an aiirstrlp, a new 
clubhouse, camping grounds, a man-made IcCke, and an 
authentjic western working ranch. In irts 1966 study of 
New England vacation homes, the BOR found' that approximately 
seventy-four percent of the purchasers sdlected^ their second 
home because of the qualities of -the site.'?^ 

fifendell Martin lists certain criteria property must 
meet to be acceptable to a developer. The area should be 
within four hours tr^avel time from urban centers-" to reduce 
travel time for prospective buyers. Site characteristics 
must include good scenic features (such as meadow lands, _ 
mountains, pr a body of water) developed topography, 
adequate subsoil, good drainage,, and a safe water supply. 
The climate ihu St be satisfactory-. Access* to^the area' must 
be' available on an all weather, paved major highway, or by 
air to -within thirty minutes of the site. Furthermore, a 
range of recreational activities, should be available. 36 

Although waterfront property* is particularly desirable, 
it is at a premium. However, the lack of water Moes not 
thwart^ some ambitious developers. For example, in Texas 
areas where there is^ a s^^i'city of inland water, 60 reser- 
voirs have been created and resort communities have/Toeen 
quickly erected around them. In Michigan,, there art 
approximately 500 second home developments ringing Aakes 
and dotting forests. 

A large number of people who buy homes to esc/ape urban 
problems^ find the sama conditions in rural settir^^ In 
southern Wisconsin, which serves as a resor^^;iwrea for 
residents of both Milwaukee and Chicago, Lalce Delavan has 
changed from the clear, cool waters which characterized the 
lake' prior ^o second home development to a murky lake v;hich 
is clouded with human waste. Cottages on the shore, stand 
within three or four f^et of each .other, more densely packed 
than many areas of Milwaukee. Door County,. Wisconsin', which 
handles about 80,000 visitors on a summer weekend, has been 
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afflicted by serious outbreaks of gastrointestinal problems 
due to over-utilized — or in some cases, non-existent — sewage 
systems ♦ * , ; . * 

In one subdivision .in California'- § Nevada Count;^ the 
access road was formerly steep and had no pavement or slope 
protection • This particular area of northern California 
receives an excess of fifty inches pf" rain annually* As a 
result of erosion, lot purchasers had. to pay for recon- 
struction of a road or road improvements before they could, 
even reach their property • 37 This problem, which appears 
to be common near new developments, is significant because 
of the vast quantity of ^il- cover which is , washed away^ 

In New Mexico, approximately 100 companies control more ' 
than one million acres of land, and have planned enougH lots 
to triple the state's population, ,Dust from €he 8,000 miles 
of access 'Yoads contributes significantly to air pollution • 
Perhaps the biggest problem in the state is the water Supply, 
which will n6t be s>,jfficient for a heavy migration of lot 
buyers. Zane Spiegel, an engineering consultant and former 
state hydrologist, says that the water table has fallen 100 
feet v/est and south of Santa Fe in recent years, 

A bill' '/as introduced in the state legislature to 
authorize- the state to reject new subdivision pl^ts unless 
^^^^^TA the developer prove'd that the water supply and sewage ^ 
facilities would be adequate for the planned population and 
to require subdiv^ders to reveal pertinent information about 
the land to prospective buyers, -However, subdlyiders, ^ , 
ranchers (many of whom hope to see their land to sub- %' 
dividers), h6me builders, and the Realtors Association of 
New Mexico opposed the proposal, Furtheirmore, some of New 
Mexico's most prominent political figures are involved in 
land development, associated with subdividers, or own land, 
'ultimately the bilT was defeated* 38 

The State of Colorado is a ^ tempting to control second 
home developments by means of a land use act pertaining to 
subdivision development within the state. Senate B:j.ll 35 
requires the planning commii^sion in each of the 63 counties 
in Colorado to develop, and the Qounty commissioners to 
adopt arid enforce, subdivision regulations for ^li land 
within the unincorporated areas of the county by September 1, 
1972, Failure to do' so automatically means that the state's 
"model" regulations will go into effect in the county in 
question. In addition, before a subdivision is approved, 
the developer must prove that the water supply will be 
adequate for 'the planned population. State officials fepir, 
tiowever, that the bill's vague phrasing may make enforcement 
difficult. Furthermore, the bill's 35-acre minimum provision 
may not prevent further land division within the state. 

In contrast to the second home developments which have 
virtually ignored environmental factor^.. Sea Pines Plantation 
which is located on the southern tip of Hiitpn Head Island, 
South Carolina, 'has a combination of careful planning 
techniques and rigid developmental standards, A series of 
land covenants control the residential areas of Sea Pines, 
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The company prepared the covenants as an attempt to. protect 
the community against the development of any conditions • 
which would, mar the attractiveness of the various neighbor- 
hoods within the project. 3 9 . v 
^ .Residential homesites are deeded to individual buyers * 
subject to complete deed restrictions. An Architectural 
Review Committee encourages the construction of homes which 
are well deijigned, compatible in size to ^ neighboring homes, 
and appropriate for a coastal environmenjb. Materials and 
exterior color schemes also coma under, the purview of the 
Committee and must contribute to creating an attractive and 
harmonious neighborhood , If the Architectural Review 
CommitteeOso recommends, the Sea Pines Company, can block 
the construption of a home on purely aesthetic values. The 
^^'^--Xompany has. a thirty-^day right of first refusal to purchase 
any property offered for sale in the Plantation for the 
purchase price at which the owner 'is willing^ to. sell to 
another buyer. Also, in order to discourage land .specula- 
tion, contracts for the sale of beach and waterfront 
property include the provision that if the owner has not' 
built within ten years, the Company has the right to re- 
, purchase the property at the original selling price. 

The greatest natural amenity at Sea Pines is the . . 
Atlantic Ocean. Although homes are built a short distance 
from the shore, so few trees; wer^e destroyed in the con- 
struction process that people utilizing the beaches tend to 
be unaware that the residential developments are so near. 
The Sea Pines Company li^s developed four golf courses on 
its property. Other available recreational activities 
include sailing, ^ fishing, horseback riding, and tennis. 

Sea- Pines also offers visitors such opportunities as . 
ecological studies. A couple^or family xday have a lecture 
and a short field trip included in a regular weekend package 
at the Hilton Head Inn. * Conferences and meetings on such 
topics as the Ecology of Land Dc^/felopment , Island Birds, and 
Pollution are offered. Many of tliese programs are conducted, 
"in the Sea Pines Forest Preserve, a 572-acre wilderness area 
in the center of the community. Sea Pines has found that by 
practicing a policy of environmental protection, the quality 
of the recreational experience is so high that visitors will 
return many times,/— iE^e^lting in tremendous profit ^or the 
Company. ' ^ \' ' ' 

>ther private recreational developments. Sea 
members of the upper cjLass. Weekly Aates 
)n season run from $140 foi an efficiency to 
ich villa'. Obviously this is more than the 
can afford. Hence, although Sea Pines has 
done an admirable job of environmental protection, it does 
not provide recreational opportunities for a large segment 
of the population-. 



Like all 
Pines caters 
during vacatj 
$450 for a be 
typical family 
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' II. F Theme Parks . ^ \ 

A segment of the recreation industry which is' attracting 
^ an increasing niomber of visitors each year is the them§ park, 
amusement parks which are built' around a unifying idea. 
Currently there are^ twelve major theme parks in the^United 
States, and at least eight. more are^in the advanced" planning 
stages (see Table 8 )./ Admissdon costs range from $6 - $8 
for adults and $3 - $5 tox children. 

Theme parks are relatively^^new in this country. The 
first such park in the United States was Disneyland/ which* 
. was completed in 1955 oa a 65 acre tract of land in Anaheim/ 
California. The number of customers visiting the park 
increased from 3.8 million during its first year of 
operation to 6.0 million in 1964 and ^.4 million in 1971. 
To handle the increasing crowds, Disney boosted investment 
in the park from an original $1? million ta more than $5Q 
million by 1964 . By the end of 1972,' inore than $90 million 
will have been invested in the facility. ^0 

It pas been estimated that Dishe]''land 'business, in its 
first ten years of operation, result^ 'in $61.3 million in 
sales within the city of Anaheim. ^1 Disneyland transformed 
.Anaheim from a dusty town sfet among orange groves to a 
densely, populated commercialized region. In 1950, the 
population of Orange County was slightly over 216,000. Each 
succeeding year the population increased seven to thirteen 
percent .until 1956, when it jxamped thirty-three percent in a 
single year. During the period from 1950 to* 1965, the 
citrus acreage in the county dropped from a bearing acreage 
of' 62,000 to just under 20,000 acres. The value of property 
soared from .approximately $3500 an acre in 1950, to between 
$15,000 and $20,000 an acre in 1965.42 rpj^^ agricultural- 
economy has virtually disappeared, replaced by jnotels, 
restaurants, apartment buil;dijigs, a wax museum, and a 
Japanese village, all of which hope to attract a portion of 
Disneyland's visitors. 

Prompted x>y his success -in California, in 1965 Disi>ey 
^began plans f on^ a new development, Walt Disney Warld, 'which 
is located n^arXorlando, Florida. Orlando had been a qui^t 
region of cit^Qigl groves, cypress-lined lakes, and cattle 
ranches on land that was not believed to be of any particular 
value; the specific site chosen by Disney was mainly lov;- 
lying swamp. After acquiring the site, Disney "officials 
f'ound that they had to spend $33 million to make it suitable 
for construction, a task which required the shifting of 8.5 
million cubic yards of earth and elevating th^ park arlea .by 
twelve feet. 43 

Billed as a "complete vacationland" and as the "largest 
non-government building project in the U.S.," Disney T^7orld 
opened its gates, in October of 1971/ by which time the 
Disney Corporation had already invested $400 million in the 
development. Approximately 100 acres of the 43 square miles 
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TABLE 8 



MAJOR THEME PARKS IN THE UNITED STATES 



Existing Parks 

Disneyland 
Walt Disney World. 
--~Six Flags Over Texas 
Six Flags Over Georgia 
Six Flags 'Oveic Midwest 
Cedar Point 
Knott's Berry Farm 
Magic World 
• Astroworld 
Hershey Park 
Kings Island 
Opryland 



Location ^ 

Anaheim, California 
Orlando , Florida 
Dallas, Texas 
Atlanta, Georgia 
St. Lbui s , Mi s sour i 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Buena Park/ California 
Valencia, 'California 
Houston, Texas 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 
Cincinnati , Ohio 
NasHville; Tennessee 




Planned Parks 

Sjarowinds 
vorld of Fun 
Ringling Circus ^'Jorld 
Marriott, 
Ta£t Park/, 
Sugartree^ 
Atlantis 
Sports Center 



Loca.tion - 



Raleigh/ North Carolina- 
Kansas^ City, Missouri 

>^Orlando, Florida 

/Washington, D. C. 
Richmond, Virginia - 
Danville, Virginia 
Virginia Beach, V4rginia 
New Jersey 



Completion 
Date 

1973'. 
1974 
1975 
' 1975 

? 

? 



Source: David L. Brown, Vice President ' irl Charge' 
of Theme ifarks, Marriott Corporation. 
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of , Disney World property comprise the "Magic Kingdom" .or 
theme -park proper. An additional 2500 acres are utilized 
for recreational facilities and vacation housilng. A portion 
of the remaining 25,000 acres will be used as a buffer zone 
\ to discourage peripheral developments. / 

* A 7500-^acre tract of land has been set: aside as a 
conserva^on area; 5000 acres of th^s is in the Reedy Creek 
Swamp, "'-a dense, tangled fores tland' pf virgin cypresses, 
palms, pines, yines, and orchids,^ of huge, flapping birds, 
cranes and: turtles, deer apd panthers, black bears, and 
alligators; every wild bird and animal species of inland 
/central Florida lives^ here, with room to survive and 
reproduce." ^4 

As a result of special laws passed by the ^lo25dda State 
Legislature, Disney Woirld is a separate entity. It provides 
its own sewage and garbage disposal systems, security force, 
fire department, ^d transportation system. Two separate 
cities are located on ^the Disney property, and the 
Corporation has the same powers of eminent dqinain and 
taxation as, any (rfcher city in the United States. 45 

An average (^f $180 per acre was paid for the land upon 
which Disney World is located.^ When Disney Productions made 
itsArlans public llate in 19.65, it started one of -the biggest 
speculative land booms ever to hit the state of Florida. 
CQTumercial land in the area soared to a cost of $40,000 an 
acre. Humble Oil paid $240,000 for two service station 
sites that amount to less than two acres.^^ CBS News 
Correspondent Mike Wallace reported iihat: 

... hotels 'plan to build 5000 more rooms in the 
next year. And even that won't be able to take 
care of the crowds. ' Some Disney World visitors ' 
have been ;forced to stay at 'hotels over sixty 
miles away. And now the land boom, the building 
boom threatens the famed orange groves of central 

"Florida. One observer says that he's afraid that 
in ten years the only orange tree in the cojanty 
will be in a museum. And as the groves disappear 
beneath concrete for motels and housing develop- 
ments, central Florida faces a problem wijl:h its 
water supply, -^for nine-tenths of the water in 

^Orange County comes from the ground beneath the 
groves which absorbs the rainwater. And rainwater 
cannot filter through concrete. 

Agricultural lands in prime water recharge areas are being , 
sold to developers at a rapid rate. In late 1971, the 
Orange County Agriculture -Zoning Board turned down 125 
requests for agricultural zoning in favor of developments . 

Although Florida has a history of overdrainage, Disney 
World hopes to correct the problem on its own land through 
a water reclamation plan. Seventeen self-regulating dams 
permit water levels to be raised and lowered to, approxima^te 
natural fluctuations. In addition, the Reedy Creek Improve- 
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ment District, whose boundaries approximate thpse of the 
Disney property, has built ^ a protective dike around Disney 
World. Water draining a 99 square mile area to the north 
normally drains into Disney World at eleven different points. 
l€ is monitored daily and water can be refused if its 
' quality falls below a^cceptable standards . 

Disney developers are apparently not ^concerned about 
j ^ the water which would empty onto Disney property if the dike 
had not b6en b,uilt. The increased runoff of water in the 
Orlando area creates water quality and quantity problems in 
. Lake Okeechobee and the Evergladfes. In the South Blossom * 
Ttail area east of the Disney pr'oject, floods have recently * 
occurred • -.Orange Gounty Commissioners said thart the problem 
is complicated by high water tables* 

Disney. World has taken a number of ^nusual steps 
regarding pollution control within its property. Wet 
garbage will be ground up and .sluiced into the sewage system* 
Trash, paper cups, tin cans, and bottles will be whisked to 
incinerators at a .central collecting point by underground 
penumatic tiibes from, ffineteen ^dumping stations. The 
, effluent from the three-stage activated sludge plant will 
be chlorinated and^clear to the eye, with ninety-seven 
percent of suspended solids removed. Since nitrates and . 
phosphates in the effluent w^ter could stimulate detrimental 
algae and weed growth if released into a lake, » the water 
will be used to spray-irrigate golf courses and a projected 
experimental farm of 60.0 acres. Some waste water from the' 
sewage" plant wili be recycled and „used to combat air 
pollution. It ""will be sprayed onto stack gases emerging 
from the central incinerator and will wet down fly ash 
emerging from the furnace. The captured fly ash will then 
be used in tJae sewage plant as a flocculent to .clarify 
effluents. ^. ^ , 

Although Disney World will buy some electric power, it 
will prqduce most of its'ov/n. Tv;o 8 , 000-hor^dpower Canadian . 
jet figtiter engines burning low-sulfur natural gas force 
1,500-degree heat through turbines driving electric 
geneiratprs. In addition/ over"* half of the waste heat is 
captured by boilers producing 400-degree water. Energy from 
the water is employed In a lithium bromide chemical process 
to chill water for air conditioning systems throughout the 
' pdrk.51 / V ■ 

? ^ Tlhvironmentalists concede that much of the engineering 
is advanced and should be incorporated into the plans and 
systems of other facilities. However, a number of Disney's 
innovations are being criticized. The vacuum trash collec- 
tion system was ^topped in January, ^^72 because of 
mecHanical failur-es in the incineratairs . James* Doyle, 
deputy health commissioner for the Orange County Health 
Department, says that the department is making tests of the 
system regarding possible growth of micro-orgarfisms inside. ^ 

Furthermore, the hilghway system in central Florida is 
not adequ/ate for the heavy load going into Disney World. 
Two four^lane highways and one two-lane road carry visitors 
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into the park. On November 27, 1971, a traffic jam blocked 
traffic for 30 miles. Disney officials closed the gates for 
the day with a record breaking crowd of 55,000, and turned 
thousands away. 53^ 

Apparently Disney officials are so overv/helmed by the 
success of their operation that they have not stopped to 
consider the problems they are bringing into the Orlando 
area. In the next five years, 150 additional service 
stations will be needed in the area, and the number of 
' restaurants will increase from 54 to approximately 400.54 
Furthermore, thousands ^of indigent job seekers, lured by 
rumors and media coverage, ' have been pouring into central 
Florida. Because of a local one-year residency requirement 
for welfare, many of these people are depending on ^.the 
Salvation Army kitchen; for food and ' temporairi' lodging. 
Major Sidney Lunch, head of Orlando's Salvation Army, 
reports a 360 percent increase in the Salvation Army's' 
Social Welfare Programs in Orange County. 55 

Orange County has had to spend more than $200,000 to 
improve its traffic courts, an.d the Coi^nty Commissioner, 
Paul Pickett,' has- stated that a total' of approximately $27 
million will be needed to handle all the traffic problems 
created by Disney World. Orlando Hayor Carl Langford 
estimates that the city will nee^ at least 150 additional^ 
policemen during 1972, and the city has earmarked $6 million 
for a new police station and court building. Florida State 
Senate President Jerry fhomas claims that it will take years 
for the state and local -governments to realize enough tax 
benefits from Disney World to offset the. expenses and 
services that viH have to be provided immediately. 

One realtor states that, "Construction costs/ in the 
Orlando area have gone up in the past year at jbhe\^rate of 
one percent per months and the $12,000-$18t-000 home is 
pretty much a thing of the past." The rising cost of living 
could make lif e rdif f icult for the many retired people who 
have settled in central Florida, and spiraling property 
taxes are beginning to force citrus farmers to sell out to 
developers. 56 

Although th.e Disney company , has attacked a n^umber of 
environmental problems, it has not looked at the total 
environmental (natural and .social) impact of its existence. 
Developers musT: realize that their projects have an impact 
on the area in which they are located, as well as 6n the 
* Specific property owned by the Company. 

I 

Recommendations * 

« 

The private sector has a definite role to play in 
providing recreational opportunities for the public i The 
Federal government is faced with the task of encouraging 
such involvement by the private sector, v/hile simultaneoiisly 
maintaining stringent requirements to minimize environmental 
damage caused by the provision of recreational opportunities 
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There should be coordination between public and private 
recreation services. A comprehensiye study should be made 
of commercial recreation 2?eso'urces in the community. This - 
survey should determine the adequacy of existing facilities 
when and where they- are needed » ^ 

Currently, there aire no standards for developers in the 
United States, and anyone who wants to call himself a 
developer may do. so regardless of his background and quali- 
ficatiors* Perhaps developers mdy be issued licenses to 
practice by the' state; one of the prerequisites for this 
license should be completion of rigid environmental stu<3y 
in the county in v;hich the developer will be practicing. 

Individuals should be encouraged to develop organi- 
zations which v/ill further the environmental health of the 
community. State and Federal governments could found 
environmental research institutes which are concerned with 
the quality of the environment and the education of the 
^people of all ages. Private organizations may be given 
small grants to encourage them to gather information and 
publish their results. ; , 

Before future recreational developments are given 
approval by the county governments/ their plans should be 
studied in 'detail. Future developments should be compact 
enough that no cars are, necessary'' within the development. 
If the developioerft is too large (i.e., is not on a walking 
scale) , .utilization of buses or trains shou^ld be cpnsidered. 
Employee housing must be satisfactory. ' 

Consulting services^ mus,t be provided to impacted 
regions, countries, and to developers. A commission for 
mountain recreation development should be formed by the 
Federal government,, and should have responsibilities and 
powers similar to the French Mountain Planning Commission. 
This commission could control recreation development land 
uses. A recreation development model is needed to: (1) 
guide new developers, ^ (2)' avoid past errors, and (3) advance, 
under continued research and revision, the state uf the art. 

, Adequate planning and zoning must be, provided on the 
state and county levels. Furthermore^ impliemehtation of - , 
planning is essential, and zoning regulations must be 
enforced. (Too mhy times in the' past, adequate - planning' 
has been, completed, but has not been implemented. ) 

Obstacles preventin'g recreational usage of la^rld must ;^e 
overcome. A possible solution to the developmental cost 
obstacle is increased government aid to private land owners, 
perhaps in the form of tax relief. In granting aids, * 
however, it i's essential that the government realize that ^ 
merely providing financial aid for the initial development 
is not sufficient and eventually lead^ to many failures. 
The government should be willing to provide aid for a one to 
two year period. This aid will help defray initial develop- 
ment costs, as well as provide maintenance funds until the 
operation has become self-sufficient. The government should 
make low rate loans available so that second home developers 
do not have to rely on the advanced sale of single family 
units fh order to meet front-end coats. 



in regards to owner liability for accidents, the state 
or Federal government could relieve, the private owner of 
liability i^ the land owner is providing public recreation 
at no charge. State or Federal officials could inspect the 
land periodically to try to assure that dangerous conditions 
do not exist. 

In the case of vandalism, the public can compensate * 
land owners through an indemnification program. Another 
possible approach is to charge recreational user fees and/ 
or to require ali guests to 'register before they are 
permitted to use the land.^ ^ 

Finally, it must be noted that private enterprise seeks 
to make a profit and consequently caters to the upper 
classes. Perhaps discount prices may be offered to certain 
pe9ple (just as many bus companies allow elderly persons to 
ride at a reduced rate) . ^ Pexhaps inexpensive t^^^nsportation 
can be provided to these 'private facilities. In short, 
attempts must be .made to make private facilities accessible 
to all persons. - • ' ^ , 

The environmental" damage- brought about by the develop- 
ment of private recreational facilities may be partially 
attributed to the demand placed on tMe recreation industry 
by the population at large. Owners tend to provide what the 
public wants; if the public is willing to accept deyelop- 
ments which ignore environmental considerations/ then 
irresponsible land-owners will probably ignore environmental 
factors in planning recreational usag'e of their land. 
However, if thd public demands that environmental safeguards 
are implemented, then the ov/ners will re-evaluate their 
position, if only as a consequence of resulting financial 
difficulties. 

Ultimately, the economy of the recreation industry and 
the quality of the recreatior^ experience are inextricably 
interrelated. Without a desirable environment, manmade or 
natural, there would be no recreation industry. When a 
"destination area becomes so polluted that it detracts from 
the quality of the experience, it affects the full spectrum 
of business in that area. 57 Consequently, the recreation 
industry is faced with the challenge, of warding off an 
ava^lanche of recreatioii-for-prof it ser\;rices which have set 
their sights on "how much can I make" .rather than "by what 
means will it be accomplished" or "at what costs." 

The private sector has an essential role to play in 
providing recreational opportunities, but must do .so in such 
a way that the environment is harmed as little as possible. 
Private landowners and developers have a responsibility for 
the environment" of the f uture. If stewardship is not 
carried out at an acceptSbfe Ifevel, then state and Federal 
legi^slation, as well as caunty regulations, must impose 
standards which the developers and landowners have- failed 
to assume for themselves. Senator Hu^h Scott accurately 
described the situation when he said, '"...land developers 
hold the key which could unlock a truly beautiful and 
livable America. "^^ 
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SECTION III 
OUTDOOIl RECREATION IN COASTAL AREAS 



i The coastal area is no longer just a place to visit but 
also a place to live ai:id v/ork. In 1940, 107 million people 
or 80*9 percent of the total U.S. population lived' in the 
thirty coastal states. By 1970, the coastal population had 
increased to 173 million or 85.1 percent of the total popu- 
^ lation. In fact,^ in 1970, the population of just the 
coastal counties 'in these states was 49 percent of the U.S. 
population .^1 . ... 

This concentration of half the U.S. population so near 
the coast causes severe problems in the coastal environment. 
This report will be concerned primarily with the problems \ 
caused by recreational activities. However, since i?,ecrea- / 
tion, industry and resident population are interrelated, 
coastal zone management policies must be implemented which 
take all these factors into consideration. 

III. A Demand 

Recreational demand on coastlines is sq high that a 1955 
Department of the Interior survey concluded/ "Present 
facilities are. already inadequate and^ will be smothered by 
increasing attendance unless additional recreation areas are 
provided." During the seventeen years^since th\s report, ' 
conditions have worsened. The overcrowding of facilities 
on Federal, state and local levels can be illustrlsted by 
several examples. 

In the twenty year period from 1943 to 1954, the • 
Department of Interior survey found an increase in the use 
of the New York State public baches from 5 million to 61 
million annual visits. 2 1968, the 3.4 mile beach at 

Coney Island recorded 27 ^llion visits, Rockaway Beach in 
Queens recorded 21 millioSi^ visits, and all the New York City 
beaches combined accommodated nearly 50 ipillion visits. S 
" Coastal states are also experiencing increases in ' 

. tourists and permanent coastal residents, 'The number of 
(/ tourists visiting Florida doubled from 10, to 20 million 
^ between I960 and 1970.4 California, 127 million recrea- 

tion days were spent at the shore in 1970.5 Virginia 
Beach, Virginia, the permanent population grev/ from 19,984 
in 1940 to over 100,000 in 1963 and 172,106 in 1970.6 

Six national seashores, established by the National 
Park Service in an attempt to relieve t'he pressure on local 
beaches, were visited nine million times in 1970 and well 
over ten million times in 1971. Point Reyes Seashore in 
California witnessed an increase ifl visits In^ excess of 
250,000 from 1970 to 1971.7 rpj^^ Bureau of Sports, Fisheries 
and V7ildlife reported a ten percent - increase in overall 
visits tb its wildlife refuges. At these areas, boating and 
swimming ^ank as the first and second most popular non- 
wildlirS ^oriented uses.^ 

Most of the demand for coastlines is in the form of 
jDne-day outings. The shoreline within a few hours drive of 



urban areas is used iriuch more heavily than distanjt national 
seashores. While Coney Island recorded 27 million visits 
in 1968, all the National Seashores together received only 
ten million visits in 1970. On urban coastlines, a peak \Xsb^ — ^ 
effect is evident. Situations such as 70,000*day users at 
Pismo Sta'te Beach,* California on July 4, 1968, and less than 
^4,000 a few days later' are common"^ 9 Demand for coastline 
recreation is highest on weekends and holidays'. Coasts are 
not vacation destinations as much as they are day-use areas. 

It is difficult to obtain a measure of recreational 
activities in coastal regions. , Although the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation compiles statistics on activities, it 
does not divide them by location. It is certainly true that 
the co^st is a primary area for such activities as picnicking, 
driving for pleasure and nature v/alks as well as for such 
v/ater-oriented activities as swimming, sailing, boating and 
water skiing. The rise in participation in these activities 
is an indirect indicator of the increasing demand for coastal 
recreation. In 1965, sv/imming was fourth on the Bor's ligt of 
most popular activities, v;ith 67.8 million participants o" 
the age of twelve. Partici^jation in swimming increased 
fifteen percent between 1960 and 1965, while the populatio 
increased by only^eight percent. In the same time period 
participation in water skiing increased by eight percent^ motor- 
boating by sighteen percent and sailing by 62 percent. Partici- 
pants in all these v/ater-based activities, totaled 114.4 
million in 1965.^^ This increase in participation in water- 
based recreation has affected coastal areas as well as 
inland v/aters. 

III.B Supply 

The demand for outdoor recreation in the coastal zone 
is increasing. Is the supply of coastal recreational land 
sufficient to meet the projected increases in demand? In 
'1955, only y6.5 percent of the 3,700 miles of shoreline on 
the ^^.tlantic and Gulf coasts were in Federal and state hands 
for public use. These 240 miles v;ere comprised of 39 areas 
in-' fourteen states; including tv;o national parks, one sea*- 
shore recreation area, and 30 state Seashores. More than 
one-half of the 240 miles were contained in the Cape Hattdrafe 
National Seashore and in L^adia and Everglades National Parks. 

The large amount of coastline in private hands vis a * 
serious problem in providing coastline recreation. It is 
est^imated that less than one-tenth of one pfercent of the 
shoreline of the Chesapeake Bay is available to the public. 
Private homes inla^^i can obstruct access to a public, beach. 
The problem^ of public access to beaches through ^ivate 
holdings has J^ecome a factor in many' areas. At Ri^jni Beach, 
for -example, erosion is proceeding at a tremendous rate as a . 
result 'of man-made changes along the beach ana recent 
tropical storF^- Most "of the land adjacent to the beaches " 
is ov;ned by l^rge hotels. The Army Corps of Engineers has 
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proposed a 35 million dollar erosion control plan, of which 
60-70' percent would be financed by the Federal Government if 
public access to the beach were allowed.. The hotel owners 
fear that public access would cause a loss of revenue and 
therefore oppose the Corps*' proposal, qjhe delicate balance 
of public and private interests hinders an attempt to 
provide public shoreline recreation. • - 

There are two methods of . increasing the supply of 
coastline recreation. The first is to develop the existing 
8,500 acres of public shoreline to accommodate more recrea- 
tio^ists and the second is' to acquire more miles of coastal 
property. 

Proper development of the now pxiblicly-owned coast 
could alleviate situations such as the overcrowding of New 
York City beaches. Table 9 shows that Only 3,400 miles of 
public coast are presently developed for recreation. 

TABLE 9 - - • 

SHORELINE USE (EXCLUDING ALASKA) 

.Recreation Public 3,400^ (09%^^ 

Recreation Private 5,800 (16%) 

Non-Recreation Development ^ / 5,900 (16%) 

Undeveloped ' / 21,800 (59%) 

Construction of beach-saving .devices, and adjunct facilities 
such as parking lots> marinas and picnic areas could 

- increase the supply of recreational coast available. How- 
ever, only 33 percent of the total shoreline has beaches 
•and as much as 75 percent of the beach area may already be 
developed. 12 The shortage of natural beach areas may cause ' 
a reorientation of development to include less ideal loca- 
tions such as bluff and marsh areas. 

More shoreline could "be acquired by governmental 
agencies. A 1936 Department of Interior surveyl3. recom- 
mended increased acquisition of shoreline. While tw^elve 
major ^strips with 437 miles of beach were planned, only one 
of the areas was acquired within the next twenty years. The 
others are now privately owned. The costs of land acquisi- 
tion have increased;, tremendotisly since 1936. Thirty miles 
of undeveloped land' recommended for acquisition in 1935 at^a 
cost of $9^000 a mile would have cost $110,000 a mile to. 1 
acquire in 1955. Since the Government muVt pay a tremendous 
price to increase coastal supply now., intensive screening/ of 
proposed areas must be undertaken before purchase. 7 

t ^ In 1955, 54 areas with 640 miles of beach were identi- 
fied as underdeveloped areas suitable for recreational 
development. These areas comprised seventeen percent of the 
shoreline' from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. One-third of 
the suggested area was in Texas; the densely populated 
section between Massachusetts and Delaware contained 118 
miles of the suggested areas ^^e areas were within 
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one day's travel of hundreds of thousands of people. In 
spite of the high costs of shoreline acquisition, over 700 
miles of marshes and beaches have been added to Federal 
seashore recreation areas in »the last three years .15 
However, the National Seashores were acquired in scenic 
areas' often far distant from population concentrations . 

, A comparison of the visitation statistics cited above 
shows that attendance at the National Seashores is far 
surpassed by the use of New York City beaches* In recent 
years, the National Park Service has tried to' provide 
Federal seashore recreation facilities close to urban areas. 
One example of this change in policy is the proposed Gateway 
National Recreation Area in New York Harbor* Gateway will 
be available to city dwellers because of its proxinq^y and 
links with public transportation systems. This is v^ry 
important because 35 percent of the households within a two . 
_ hour travel range from- the Gateway sites had incomes under 
$5,000 in I960. In New York City alone, 1968 -figures 
^ indicate 30 percent of the famil^s had incomes of less 
than $5,000A6 

Data made available by the Regional Planning Associa- 
tion shov/s that: , 

(a) 20.1 million people live within two hours of travel* 
of the proposed park; 

(b) This figure of 20.1 compares with the total of 15*2 
million persons within two hours of all six of the existing 
National" Seashores: Assateague, Cape Cod, Cape Hattera3, 
Fire Island, Padre IsJLand and Point Reyes; 

(c) The estimated total of 30 million annual visits to 
the five areas of Gateway, which is probably low, compared 
favorably with the total of nine million visits to the same 
six National- Seashores; 

(d) 'In 1968, the eight New York City beaches, many of 

^ which are overcrowded and polluted, had a total of 48 million 
visits; ^ 

(e) The ntimber of earless households v/ithin two hours 
of Gateway is 1,607,000 or 28 percent of all households in 
the area, fourteen percent of all earless households in the 
nation* 

The attempt by the National Park Service to bring 
coastal recreational facilities to urban areas has met v/ith 
the approval of urban leaders. Although there will be many 
problems to be solved while Gateway is being developed, its 
development should be used as a master plan for future areas 
near other caastal urban centers. 
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II. C EnA^ironmental Impact .. i 

; 

All coastal developers must face the special problems 
of the coastal environment. The coastaj. ecosystem is' very 
sensitive to man's actions and even in a natural statis is 
highly mobile and subject to change as the result of \ 
extensive storms. We.ves are the main factor in creating 
and degrading beaches, although shore processes are 
extremely complex. When v/aves hit the shore most of tzheir 
power is absorbed by the beach but some is responsible, for 
littoral drift which moves parallel to the shore and carries 
beach material downdrift. The use of jetties and other 
beach saving devices for recreational as well as other 
purposes can break up this littoral drift and create 
problems of severe erosion miles fSrom the jetty* Barrier 
beaches are often breached by recreational developments, 
such as access roads,. and the effect on the ecology of the 
coastline can be severe. Barrier beaches often protect a 
lagoon or marshland which houses a very productive ecologi- 
cal community. Fish spawning patterns can be affected by 
the breach of the barrier, and the 'stability of the marsh 
community cari be threatened. 

Erosion is a natural phei^menon on the mobile coasts. 
The av/areness. of erosion as a problem stems from the desire 
to keep the cpa|j:Si^.static to allow permanent structures as 
near i to tlie water as possible. But coastal erosion has ' 
recently increased tremendously, partly as a result of river 
flood control measures which reduce the supply of sand to. ' 
ocean beaches. In 1962, erosion was a serious problem along 
some areas of 'coAstline in twenty states and a moderate, 
problem in areas of tv/elve states. 18 The Corps of Engineers 
has recently conducted a survey on shore erosion . Their 
national assessment (Table 10) shows that 20,500 miles of 
coastal area is undergoing significant erosions.' 

TABLE 10 

NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF SHORE EROSIONI^ 

Total Shoreline Significant Critical Non Critical Non 

Miles Erosion/^ Erosion Erosion Eroding 

84,240 20,500 ' 2,700 ' 17,800 63,,740 

Beach erosion in Florida currently causes the loss of 
500 acres of ocean front property yearly. Already 200 miles 
of the most beautiful beaches have been eroded to such an 
extent that they can no longer be considered usable recrea- 
tional areas. 20 on Long Island, losses of from one-half to 
one acre of beach per mile per year in unprotected areas 
occurs. 21 since 194 0, according to the Army Corps of 
Engineers^ beaches in the worst of these areas have receded 
in places by amounts ranging from 70 to 500 feet. The 
stretch betv/een Fire Island and Jones Beach Inlet' is 
disappearing at the rate of about three and one-half feet a 
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yfear. One hundred ninety miles of coast in the U.S. is 

so seiverely eroded £hat property and public safety is f ^/^ 

endangered. 2 2 . ' ' 

The ^potential ecological impact of development" is 
tremendous, and unless, local governments consider t..is 
-impact/ much harm to the coastline may be done.^ The Federal 
Government/ using institutionalized impact sta'tementS/ must 
be prepared to oversee developments within the coastal 
region. The Federal government probably must fund much 
shoreline protection. Along the 2700 miles of coast under- 
going the most severe erosion/ the Array Corps of Engineers 
estimates the cost of correction at 1.8 billion dollars... 

Problems of industry and other developments besides 
recreation disrupt this sensitive area and therefore should 
also come under o the control of the Federal government. The 
entire coastal zone is a single cohesive unit/ and it is 
necessary that all areas of development bfe regulat:ed 
together. Unless industrial, commercial, residential and 
recreational developments are included in overall planning,, 
the results will not be satisfactory. Just as jetties 
constructed by one community to build up their beaches may 
erode other beaches, non-recreational developments affect, 
recreation. There is ^ tremendous concentration of industry 
in the coastal zones since a labor force, water necessary 
in power generation and many industrial processes, and access 
to marine transportation are readily available. The ocean 
is also a convenient dxomp for industrial waste.. Problems of 
conflict of interest between recreation and industry are 
constantly arising. - ^ , * 

On Chesapeake Bay a BOR proposed new park site, has been 
supported by the State of Maryland as a pier for the impor- 
tation of liquid natural gas by 'The Columbia Gas System. 
The Calvert Cliffs area has historic and geologic signifi- 
cance b)ut, if the extensive pier required by the gas projejct 
is constructed, access to the park will be severely limited. 
In Delaware Bay, a docking facility for oil super tanke/s is 
proposed which would require construction of an. ^artificial 
island eight miles from shore. This island,, as well as the 
potential oil spills from the tankers, v/ill severely arfect 
the recreational- jise of the Bay. 

The concentration of half the nation's population in or 
near the coastal counties' produces immense amounts of 
domestic wastes which are often dumped untreated into ocean 
waters. In 1962, water pollution, mostly from municipal 
wastes, was a serious problem in some, areas of the twel^^e 
coafetal states and a moderate problem in areas of ten of the 
states. 23 two hundred ai>d fifty million gallons of raw 
human wastes from Baltimo4:e, Richmond and Waijhington, D.C. 
flov; into the Chesapeake Bay daily. 24 The untreated sewage 
of most of the city of Honolulu is currently dumped into the 
Pacific Ocean. In 1970 the Hawaii Department of Health 
sampled the Waikiki beaches and found excessive pollution. 
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Chemical and. thennal pollution fxom industry are also 
problems along the coast. -The concentration of population 
and industry means that coastal pollution is most serious 
near urban areas where the recreational demand is also 
highest". As a result, the f aw beaches that do exist in 
these areas often open and cl^e on a day-to-day basis 
because of pollution problems. The need for management of 
all relevant sectors- to reduce these conflicts is evident. 

The^problems of industry and population in the coastal 
zone axe readily apparent to the public, but recreational 
activities often cause environmental problems as well. The 
problems may not be serious when t^he coastal zone is con- 
sidered as a whole, but they of ten .disturb the recreational 
quality of a particjalar region. I/ndustrial wastes, while 
they may be more concentrated wft^ first released into the 
water, are often diluted by the ^ time they reach the recrea- 
tional areas-. Recreational sewage wastes, however, are 
produced and often released at the recreation site and may 
have immediate effects. It is important to consider recrea- 
tional impact on coasts so that the recreai^ional resources 
may be preserved. 

AlthQugh little work has been done in the U.S., the 
Lindsey County Council in Great Britain has produced a study 
on the ecological implications of countryside recreation .25 
Although the ocean and coastlines are thought of as 
undamageable resources, this study illustrai^es their 
sensitivity even to recreation. Concentrateq? use' frequently 
occurs on the ecologically fragile dunes and v/etland areas 
near the shoreline. Sand dunes may be naturally .either ^ 
stable or mobile. The stabLe dunes are protected and 
stabilized by a vegetatrj/e cover which is often destroyed 
by excessive use. Oneer this cover is removed, dune building 
ceases and existing dunes may erode. Mobile dunes are 
affected even more severely. This erosaon often results 
in a loss of sand from the' beach and Q^n cause severe damage 
to formerly protected areas behind the dunes. In wetland 
areas, 7500 people per season walking off a concrete path 
onto a salt marsh can cause complete loss of vegetation 
cover. 

Improper use of motorized vehicles upon beaches causes 
significant environmental daipage. Use of dune buggies, / 
which now number 70,000 to 100, .000, has torn away grass vital 
to sand dune ecology and had a disturbing affect on shore 
birds. Nesting sites and feeding grounds are^^estroyed, 
while noise pollution may affect wildlife beyond the 
immediate vicinity. Intensive vehicle use ^ many be'^aches 
has brought all the problems of urban life to the shoreline. 
Certain beaches have virtually been converted into highways 
through excessive use. During a single weekend in Oceano, 
California, 287,250 people brought 30,000 vehicles to the 
dune area creating crowding, traffic problems,, and garbage 
and sanitary problems. 26 ^ ^ - ^ 
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In wetland s^reas, motor vehicles . such as swamp buggies 
and air boats are causing increasing problems. The noise 
these vehicles produce, as well as the disruption in vege- 
tation, can have severe effects on the ecosystem and can 
eliminate other recreational uses of the wetlands. 

Discarding unused foo^ and trash often creates seriojus 
difficulties. Bird and mammal scavengers, foxes and rats, 
.and various insects are drawn to food scraps, thus upsetting 
the natural food chain and creating unhealthy' conditions in 
the area. Sanitary facilities such as toilets and washrooms 
, are often insufficient or lacking at recreational sites. At 
Oceano, only twelve toilets were .available for more than a 
quarter million people. Human waste produces more nitrogen 
than the shore can tolerate and creates a habitat for 
disease-carrying organisms. 

The rapid growth of boating in enclosed coastal waters 
has also had significant environmental impact. ^With approxi 
mately 7^,000 boats currently operating in Chesapeake Bay, 
the problems of traffic and exhaust fumes are becoming more 
serious. Aside 'from air pollution, the engines generate 
continuous noise which may be detrimental to wildlife and 
otTier outdoor pursuits. 

Another problem is that of marine toilet wastes. The 
use of holding tanks and pumping stations may alleviate the 
situation, but several p.roblems have td be solved before 
such metho(Js can be implemented. Secretion from present 
holding tanks is inevitable, and the chemicals now used to 
prevent odors and rapid decomposition cause problems when 
^ mixed v/ith v/atef disposal systems inland. A possible 
solution may be the ^construction of separate facilities to 
process boating v/astes. Certainly more comprehensive 
planning is needed to solve water-base4^ problems without 
transferring thent i:o tjie shore. 

The necessary adjunct facilities for recreat^ion cause 
their own environmental problems. Wetland areas inshore 
from the beach are often filled in for parking lots and on- 
shore facilities. Roads use tremendous amounts of land and 
can create severe problems by cutting across barrier beaches 
Waste disposal facilities on shore can result in pollution 
of areas behind the beach itself. The presence of a shore- 
line recreation resource often affects, surrounding develop- 
ment and provokes strips of shopping centers, motels, 
franchise restaurants, and parking lots which can damage 
the inland area. Ironically, the most delicate part of the 
coastal environment, the jdunes and the wetlands, are subject 
to the most damaging uses. 

III.D Coastal Planning 

Coastal pl'anning must increasingly give attention to 
the recreational potential and management of the shore. 
Current beach attendance figures and the coastal population 
concentration attest to the demand for available facilities. 
Increasing the supply of usable beach areas is needed where 
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possible, but more environmentally" sound management policies 
are absolutely necessary in existing shoreline areas. 
Numbers of users and types of use must be balanced with 
the fragile nature o* the shoreline ecosystem.. Unless this 
is done, the existing supply will deteriorate and the 
quality of experience v/ill decline. 

At False Cape, Virginia (south of Virginia Beach), a 
new recreation facility is planned which may accommodate 
25,000 people per hour on hot summer days by the year 2000. 
In this area, environmental impact studies ar^ being con- 
diicted, as well as careful planning, to reduce the amount 
of concomitant ' development . Mass transit to the area and 
the elimination of overnight stays are 'proposed to relieve 
potential strain on the wetland area. 

The v'ast amount of shoreline in ^private holdings has 
the potential to provide recreational opportunities ^or a 
large segment of the American public.^ Involvement by the 
private' sector relieves pi:essure on public lands, and, if 
properly regulated,' may provide ecologically sound facili- 
ties for beach users. Many states are realizing that the 
public and private sectors may- (effectively complement one 
another — public ^areas may be used for daytime recreation 
v;hile. private campgrounds may be utilized for overnight 
stays. In this way, the state may concentrate its efforts 
on providing and maintaining existing recreational resources. 

The State of Maine has created a complete shoreline plan 
which includes industry and population distribution as w^ll 
as agriculture and energy supply. 27 of these sectors are 

to be combined with recreatidn in a cycle that will produce 
little^ pollution and, v/ill have a minimal effect on the 
environment. As compared with a conventional system (see 
Figure ^ ) the proposed cycle provides human necessities 
without adversely affecting the environment. This simplified 
scheme fnvolves many difficulties, but does acknov/ledge the 
interdependent functions -that together create the coastal 
environment. ' Coastal management must integrate recreational 
needs with urban and industrial development. This v/ill hope^ 
fully prod.uce a shoreline that can be used by industry and 
,recreators alike with a minimal amount of environmental 
dan age . . ^ ~ 
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SECTION IV 
OUTDOOR RECREATION IN URBAN AREAS 

Until recently, most recreation studies have ignored 
urban recreation* When the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commissioa was established in 1958, Congress dictated 
that "'Outdoor recreation resources' shall not mean nor 
include recreation facilities, programs and opportunities 
usually associated with urban development, such as play- 
grounds, stadia, golf courses, city parks and zoos."! Public 
and private recreational areas far removed from urban areas 
have expanded, both in size and popularity, but the n^eds of 
the central city population have not been adequately met^,-^ 

Al. though 70 percent of .the visitors to the National 
Parks are from urban areas, 2 it is apparent that most of 
these urban park visitors are from suburban areas, not from 
central cities. Residents of the larger cities (1,000,000 
or more) are underrepresented among National Park visitors. ^ 
Fewer central city residents take weekend or vacation trips 
than any other group in the country,"* The poor, non-v/hite 
elements of the population which are concentrated in the cen- 
tral cities do not have the money and mobility to visit the 
outlying public and private recreation areas. Por central 
city inhabitants, recreational supply is located within the 
cities. \ 

IV. A Supply 0 

Recreational supply in urban areas is often discussed as 
if ifTlnciuded only city parks. It is important tu recognize 
that "park" and "recreational area" are not synonymous terms, 
though they are usually linked tqgether under' one municipal 
department. Urban recreation can occur in parks, but it also 
occurs in playgrounds, play lots and other publically develop- 
ed areas, as well as on streets, sidewalks and stoops. 
Furthermore, the distinction betv/een outdoor and indoor recre- 
ation is tenuous in the city v/here permanent structures, such 
as community centers and schools, are used for recreational 
purposes more often than elsewhere. ^ 

IV-A,i Measurement 

.The parameters and standards by which the urban recrea- 
tion supply is currently measured are inadequate. The most 
common measures are acres in recreation, acres per capita, 
and number of areas. However, these do not account for types 
of areas which have different levels of use - a greenbelt and 
a crowded^playground, fo^* example. Because the playground 
accomoda€es mor^ people, it supplies more recreation than the 
^gareenbfelt, although its area may be much smaller. Another 
frequently used measure is the money invested per capita in 
recreation. Privately* operated facilities and informal 
recreation aro excluded.^ The discus>sion that follows is 
based on these criteria, but their . limitations should be borne 
in mind. 7 ^ . 
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TABLE 11 
SUMMARY OF CITY -RELATED INDEX VALUES 

C 

City Recreational Index City Accessibility Index 



CITY NAME ^ 


1965 


1970 


1965 


1970 


New York 


197 


166 


0.268 




Chicago 


91 


90 


0.325 




Philadelphia 


200 


216 


0.634 




Houston 


149 


138 


' 0.=1'73 




Baltimore 


• - 210 


264 


0.874 




Dallas 


262 


266 


0.25-1 




Washington/ D 


.C. 329 


362 


1.808 




Cleveland 


275 ' 


295 


■0.905 


1.518 


A 

San Fraiiffisco 


291 


291 


0.099 




St . Louis 


221 


233 


0.964 




Phoenix 


396 


339 






Seattle 


282 


314 


1Q.838 




Pittsourgh 


22,8 


240 


1.571 




Denver 


281 


264 


3.054 




Atlanta 


253 


' 298 


1.446 


1.451 



Average 244 252 • 1-.658* 



* Without Seattle, the average is .952. 

Source: C. Bisselle, S. Lubore, R. Pikul, National 
Environmem-al Indices. ; Air Quality and Outdoor Recreation, 
[The MITRE Corp . , April 19 72],.^. 24. 
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A recent attempt to determine the supply of recreation 
in various urban areas was made by the MITRE Corporaiion, 
Their efforts to develop a city recreation index and a city- 
jiccessibility index were hampered by many methodological 
problems, the greatest of which was the lack of a uniform 
data collection and recording system among cities. The 
authors reported that areas like traffic islands and me(^fen 
strips were often included by Park and Recreation departments 
in their determination of the total number of areas under 
their jurisdiction. 8 In addition, only public recreation 
facilities under the jurisdiction of city governments were 
considered, which do not constitute even the total of public 
recreation facilities ava^ilable to urban res,idents. The 
MITRE study's basic assumptions are also open to some ques- 
tion. The authoxs assijjne that J.f the acreage is- the same 
between tv;o similarly sized cities, the city with tlTe largest 
nutnber of parks has more, smaller parks which are closel: to. 
the people. They state "that more capacity, more money spent 
and more employees imply better recreation opportunity." 
And finally, "the chosen measures are of the nature of input 
parameters; i.e., they indicated what is available but not 
what satisfaction is derived. The latter is difficult to 
define, much less to measure. "9 with all its methodological 
problems,' however,- the MITRE study remains one of very few 
attempts to measure the supp!ly of urban recreation. 

It is apparent from the MITRE data (shown in Table 11) 
that the supply of urban/recreation varies widely throughout 
the country. In five 6^ the cities the supply, as measured 
by the City Recreation Index (CRI) , decreased frojn 1965 to 
1970. While limited supply is the rule, there are certain 
notable exceptions. The City Accessibility Index for Sei'attle 
is high because oi the Federal recreation areas locatefr with- 
in its 50 mile radius. Similarly, the CRI for Washington, 
D.C. is one of the highest in the country because of its 
status as a Federal City. t ^ ' 

The supply figures from Table 11 can only be interpre- 
ted properly in the context of the total recreation supply 
in the United States". The largest supply of recreational 
land ^is located far from urban areas. Only three percent of 
the public land base and 25 percent of the recreation facili- 
ties are located for use ^during the after-work, after-school 
hours or for one-day outings. These three time periods 
represent the peak usage hours. 

If only . cleral lands are considered, the evidence is 
even stronger. Nearly all of the Federal land base is inac- 
cessible to disadvantaged Americans. The division of Govern- 
ment holdings by controlling agency and location in Table 4.2 
demonstrates that the bulk of public land is located in rural 
areas. 

IV. A. 2 Accessibility 

Accessibility is not only a problem within the country 
as a^ whole, but within urban areas as well. No matter how 
large the park acreage is per thousand persons, if that * 
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TABLE ^ 12 



.All Agencies 
Forest Service 
Defense 

National Park » 
Service 



FEDERALLY OWNED LAND IN THE UNITED STATES BY 
SELECTED agencies/ 1970 



Acreage by Locatioxi 



Total 



761,300>913.2 
186,888,833.1 
30,599,503.8 
24,46p,087.2 



Urban 
l,555>84b.2 

1,903.6 
1,429,617.9 
37,964.5 



^% of 
Total 

0.02 

0.00 

4.67 

0.15 



Rttral 
759,745-,073.0 
186,886,929.5 
29,169,885.9 
24,362,122.7 



• % of 
Total 

99.98 

100.00 

95.33 

99; 85 



Source: John P. Keith and John P. Milsop, Park - Space for Urban America , a 
submission to the Urban Task Force of the Conservation Foundation Study of 
the Department of Interior's Second Century, mimeographed, revised 
February 1972, p. 8. 
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acreage is located predominantly in the urban fringe areas 
the parks are usually not accessible to center city residents 
without cars. In the New York City area^ for example, the 
ocean beaches are the only large public recreational areas 
accessible by common carrieaf transportation • 

A 1965 study of park need in New York City noted that 
despite the City's relatively large acreage total '17% of the 
city's area), 21,500 of the Park Department's 36,000 acres 
were either under water, in large parks in the urban fringes, 
or highly seasonal in nature (the ocean beaches) . Only 
14,500 acres of Park Department land is part of the available 
supply' for recreation. Furthermore, the neighborhoods effec- 
tively isolated from recreation opportunities are the ghettoes: 
Harlem, Chelsea, South BroQx and Bedford Stuyyestant- The 
lack. of recreation areas extends to the commercial and indus- 
trial areas of the ci"^sj;fhere there are few areas .for .workers 
or visitors to sit' or ear^^unch.lO 



IV, A. 3 Urban Land Use . * ' 

. ^ ' V 
Another factor affecting, the supply of urban land avail- 
able for recreational use is the pressure from other urban 
land uses. A list of lahdforms suited for open space includes 
flood prone river valleys, groundwater recharge areas, marshes 
and swamps, areas of excessive slopeg, other areas unsuitable 
for ±)uilding, and "unique ecological communities . "H The bias 
toward land rejected for other purposes is clear, as well as 
the tendency for these large areas of open space to be loca- 
ted on the fringe of metropolitan areas rathel: than in the^ 
central cities • Altjiough this aggravates the accessibility 
problem, it is perhaps understandable from a short-term- 
economic standpoint* Land costs in urban areas have sky- 
2;ocketed since Central Park was established • ? 

Despite the economic costs connected with the preserva- 
tion of urban open space, the 16ng-term benefits of urban 
parks are beginning to be recognized. New planned communities 
are including open space in their^designs In established 
urban areas ,\'open space preservation- programs have been pro- 
posed in conntec±i:on with land-use planning. 

However, the economi9 pressures for alternative uses of 
park land are sometimes not withstood. Th^^park director in 
Atlanta reported in 1969 that 60 percent of the city's p^rk 
land had been lost in the previous thirty years. 12 Another 
measure of encroachment is provided in Figure - , based on 
1970 figures, which shows the typg of jurisdiction of the 
acreage lost and the cause of encroachment. Most of the 
4500 acres that were lost between 1965 and 1970 were used for 
public purposes: highways, schools, public buildings and 
utilities. 

Theje are indications that the availability of vacant 
land in American cities is jiot a limiting i-f actor for urban 
recreational supply. "A sliudy done of the nation's 106 
largest cities revealed that, on the average, 20 percent o^ 
the land areas ojE. the city is undeveloped and uncommitted 
land, "13 Generally, areas v/hich could increase the supply ^ 
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of recreational land have not been purchased* The factors 
which limit ^expansion of urban recreation supply include high 
land cost (an economic reflection of other possible land uses) 
and the cost of developing recreational facilities. 14 

The supnly of urban recreation cannot be evaluated by 
simple measurements • There are inequiti^ in the distribu- 
tion of public^ lands within the country as a whole and within 
individual metropolitan areas. Central cities are consis- 
tently on the short end of supply. 

IV. B Peinand 



rprr-^^??^^^^ . measures of the demand for urban ^ 

^af /k^''^'^^-^^ ^^-f^' ^^^^ recrea^ional^cePlties ^ 

(as reflected by residents » desires), and particip^i^n 
tigures. Since participation and population are /much easier 

ean^?!^.';^^ ?^ ""^^^ ^^^^^^^ participation has often been 
equate| witk^eman^^^ The emphasis here will be on measure- 
ment of need and desire. 

IV.B.l Characteri^ics of the Population 

The demographic patterns of the United States show that 
the proportion of Americans living in Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas h^ steadily increased in the last half- 
century, and is expected to increase further. Metropolitan 
areas contained 66 percent of the nation *s population in 1960 
an'a 71 percent in 1970. The percentage of Americans residing 
In metropolitan areas of over 1,000,000 people has also 
increased. These "great metropolitan areas" are expected to 
contain the majority of Americans by 1980.15 

The population increase in metropolitan areas is caused 
by, growth in the population of the suburbs, not of the central 
cities. The percentage of the U.S. population living in cities 
of over 100,000 dropped from 28.3% to 27.6% between 1960 and 
1970.-*-^ Of 25 central cities studied by the NRPA, only fif- 
teen declined in population between 1960 and 1970.17 These 
general findings are exemplified by one specific case. New 
Haven/ Connecticut, where the pppulation of the central city 
decreased 6.8% between 1960 and 1967, while the population of 
the SMSA increased by 8. 2%. 18 The out-migration from the 
central cities to the suburbs, which partially^ accounts for 
these population distribution trends within SMSA*s, has been 
one of the best documented demographic trends in the nation. 
However, despite the population migrations which have inc;:ea- 
sed the suburban population and reduced the central city popu- 
lation, 29% of ail ^^ericans still live in central cities of ' 
SMSA 's. 19 A California study reports, ;,'One ou^of every 
eight Calif ornians lives in an urban impacted area. "20 

The changes in populatioh distribution between the metro- 
politan areas and the rural areas and within the metropolitan 
areas l^ave resulted in differing distributions of socio- 
economic and racial characteristics. The differences are 
particularly apparent when central city areas are compared 
with the surrounding urban fringes. The Census data given in 
Table 13 compares metropolitan/nonmetropolitan and central 
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TABLE 13 



POi^ULATION DISTRIBUTION BY METROPOLITAN- 
NONMETROPOLITAN RESIDENCE; 1970 AND 1960 



Race and Residence 



ALL RACES 



1970 



Percent Percent 

distri- . distri- 

Nvunber bution if umber bytion 

"7 



Change , 
1960-1970 



Number 



Percent 



United States .... 

14etropolitan areas. . . 
Inside central cities 
Outside central cities 

Nonme,tropolitan ' areas . 

WHITE 

United States .... 

Metropolitan areas." . . . 
Inside central cities 
Outside central cities 

Nonmetropolitan areas . 

NEGRO 



202,534 
131,519 
5^,635 
72,883 
71,015 



177,429 
113,628 
45,088 
68,539 
63,802 



100.0 
64 .9 
29.0 
36 .0 
35.1 



100.0 
64.0 
25.4 
38.6 
36.0 



178,677 
112,367 
"^7,785 
54,582 
66,310 



158,698 
99,431 
47,638 
51,793 
59,267 



100.0 
62.9 
32.3 
30.5 
•37 .1 



100.0 
62.7 
30.0 
32.6 
37.3 



23,857. 
19,152 
850 
18,301 
4,705 



18,731 
14, 197 
-2,550 
16,746 
4,535 



13.4 
17.0' 

1.5 
33.5 

7.1 



11.8 
14.3 
-5.4 
'32.3 
7.7 





. 22,807 
. < 16,122 


100 


.0 


.18,391 


100 


.0 


4 


,416 


24 


.0 




70 


.7 


11,910 . 


64 


.8 


4 


,212 


35 


.4 


Inside central ^cities . 


. . 12,587 


55 


.2 


9,480 


51 


.5 


3 


,107 


32 


.8 


Outside central cities . 


. . 3,536 


15 


.5 


2,430 


13 


.2 


1 


,1Q6 


45 


.5 


Nonmetropolitan areas . . 


. . 6,685 


29 


.3 


6,481 


35 


.2 




204 


3 


.1 



. Source) 
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Office/ 1971]/ p. 1. " • ^nA 
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city/suburban area racial characteristics. Significantly, ' 
the percentage of the white population living in central 
cities declined 5.4 percent between 1960 and 1970, while the', 
percentage of the black population in central cities increa- 
sed by 32.8 percent. 

The Census Bureau's data on differing income levels 
between metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas is given in 
Tables,, 14 and 15 . The disparity of incomes between the cen- 
tral city and the suburbs is evident from these figures. The 
Census figures alpo give the percentage of the population 
below the poverty level. 21 while 6.3 percent of the metro- 
politan residents outside the central city were below poverty 
levjl in 1969, 13^4 percent of the metropolitan residents with 
in. 6he central city were in poverty. 22 The percentage of 
eldetly (over 65) seems to be higher in central ci'tiea^ than 
in otther areas. 2 3 Perhaps the dominant population character- 
istics of central city residents can be sxammed iip in Burch and 
SheLstad's words which refer specifically to New "Haven, but 
seeih more generally applicable: "All of these indicators sug- 
gest that the central city is nov; largely inhabited by the 
poor, the old, the black, single individuals and young couples 
wj^ no children or infant children* "24 These chang-es mean 
that public recreational facilities in the cities are a more 
crucial need than ever, since these groups are least able to 
afford private recreation. 

IV. B'. 2 Participation Data and Need 

Participation data for most urban recreation systems is 
scant. Federal surveys measure participation in various acti- 
vities but make no breakdown as to location. Except in a few 
cases, municipal information on park attendance^ is non- 
existent. In fact, many officials agree that usage figures 
are impossible to obtain for most city parks. 25 However, a 
combination of information from' various sources can give an 
approximation of participation in urban recreation! This 
participation information can be interpreted in two ways: 

1) showing whether metropolitan residents participate in dif- 
ferent activities than American xesidents generally and 

2) whether metfopolitan. recfeation areas are used for differ- 
ent pur-poses than recreatiofti areas as a whole. 

« ' Urban residents comprise the majority of U. S . residents, ' 
and can thus naturally be expected to be the majority of all 
recreation participants. In the skmple survey conducted by 
the BOR in 1965, 64,7% of the respo/idents lived xn SMSA's and 
35.3% lived outside of SMSA's. Percentages of the partici- 
pants in selected activities, who resided in and outside of 
SMSA's are given in Table 16 . Metropolitan residents parti- 
cipate more than their percentage of the total sample in out^ 
door games and sports, golf, tennis, canoeing, sailing, boat- 
ing, swimming, water skiing, walking for oleasure, nature 
walking, attending concerts and plays, ice skating, snow ski- 
ing and sledding. They participace less than their population 
percentage in hunting, sightseeing, fishing and horseback 
riding. In the other activities, metropolitan residents 
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NONMETROPOLITAN RESIDENCE: 1970 AND 1960 



[In 1969 dollars. Number of families in thousands. Families as of March 1970 and Agril 1960] 
: 



1 9 6 9 1 9 5 9 i 

Metropolitan areas Non- - Metropolitan areas Non- ■ 
Inside Outside metro- ' ' ' Inside Outside metro- 
Income ^Characteristics Total central central politan Total central central politan 
: cities cities areas cities> cities affeas 



ALL Ri • . 

All Families 33,150 14,70.4 18,-446 18,089 28,5«4 14,715 -13,869 16,420 

Average size of "family. . 3.6 3.5 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.7 3.7 

Median income ; $10,261^$9,157 $117003 $7,982 $7,880 $7,417 $8,351 $5,647 

Mean income 11,506 ^10,450 12,348 8,872 9,202' 8,634 9,806 6,488 

Income per family member. 3,183 J 2,989 3,328 2,448 2,559 2/467 2,651 1,734 

WHITE 

^oj All Families 29,335 11,759 17,576 16,689 25/764 12,447 13,317 15,067 

Average size of family. . 3.5 . 3.3 " 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.7 3.6 

Median income ...... $10,646 $9,797 $11,155 $8,312 $8,198 $7,881 $8,486 $5,976 

Mean income 11,958 11,124 12,516 9,185 9,-5e4 9,172 9,988 6,808 

f Income per famx^Y member. 3,380 3,329 3,412 2,599 2,709 2,691 2,725 1,865 

NEGRO 

All Families. ..... 3,466 2,740 ^ 726 1,308 2,606 2,126 480 1,257 

Average -size of family. . 4.2 4.1 4.4 4.7 4.1 4.0 4.5 4.7. 

Median income .m $-6,836 $6,794 $6,986 $3,969 $4,768 $4,840 $4,383 $2,152 

Mean income 7,725 7,575 8,291 4vS72 5,340 5,399 5,077 2,787 

Income per family member. 1,847 1,841 1,866 1,066 1,309 1,354 1,131 589 

, . ' ■ 

NEGRO AS % OF WHITE 

Median income ....... 64.2 69.3 62.6 47-f8 58;2 61.4 51.6 36.0 

Mean income . , 64.6 68.1 66.2 54.1 55.7 58\9 50.8 40.9 

Income per family member. 54.6 55'.3 54.7 , 41.0 48.3 50.3 41.5 31.6 

Source: U.S., Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-23, No. 37, 

nr* . "Social and Economic Characteristics of the Population in Metropolitan and Nonp^ 

OD Metropolitan Areas: 19.70 and 1960," [Washington, D.C.: Government Printinor 
Office, 1971] ; 
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CENSUS DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY INCO^^E - BY PERCENTAGE 



•Metro- Inside Outside Non- 
, politan Central Central ^Metro- ' 
1969 Income . Total Total City City ^politan 
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Under $3,000 
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Source: U.S.,. Bureau of the Census, Current Population 

Reports , Series P-23, No. 37, "Social and Economic 
Characteristics of the Population in Metrooolitan 
- and Non-Metropolitan Areas.: 1970 and I960," 

[Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1971], pp. 3, 37. 
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TABLE 



PARTICIPATION /EN OUTDOOR RECREATION ACTIVITIES 
BY PLACE OF RESIDENCE - 19 65" 



Activity 
Total Sample 



% of Participants % of Participants 
in SMSA in Non-SMSA 



P/i^:ycling 
Horseback Riding ^ 
Outdoor Gaines and. Sports 
Golf 
Tennis 
Fishing 
Canoeing 
Sailing 

Boating [all other] 
Sv/iinining 
Waiter Skiing 
Camping 
Hiking 

Walking for Pleasure 
BirdWatching 
Photography 
Nature Walking 
Picnicking 

Driving for Pleasure 
Sightseeing 

Attending sports events 
Attending concerts and ^lays 
Hunting 
Ice Skating 
Snow Skiing 
Sledding 



\ 




64.71 



35.28 



67 




' 33 


58 




42 


71 




29 


75 




25 


^7 " 




23 


60 




40 


11 




23 


84 




16 


68 
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66 




34 


65 
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66 




34 


67 
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52 




43 


67 




33 


73 




27 


48 




52 


70 
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31 


68 




32' 



Source: 



U.S., Department'^of Interxpr/ Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, The 1965 Survey/of Outdoor Recreation 
Activities [Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office] , pp . 12-45, 52. 
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participate in a percentage similar to their proportion of 
the population. ^ 

The distribution of outdoor recreation participants with- 
in a metropolitan area can be estimated by using the income 
distribution data provided by the BOR.Coiuam 1 .of the ..following chart 
gives the income distribution for the total BOR sample. A 
comparison of this data with the census data given in colvimns 
2 and 3 indicates that the BOR sample was heavily biased to- 
ward lov; income ranges. This bias must be borne in mind 
throughout the following discussion. . - 

The table c'ives the income distributions of participants 
in the activities metropolitan residents selectively preferred. 
When compared to the distribution of the sample, it is clear 
that families in the lowest income range have a very low par- 
ticipation rate iu any of th^^se activities (the sole e::ception 
being walking for pleasure) . Families in middle income ranges 
($8,000 - $15,000) have more participants in these activities 
than their percentage of the total sample. Many of ' the acti- 
viti^es depend on acquisition of personal equipment and skills 
and some ' (canoeing, hotting, sailing, water and snow skiing) 
require travel away from the metropolitan area. Families in 
this middle income! r&ige can generally afford these, pursuits 
while those, in the lower ranges \^-.^not. Activities , such as 
outdoor games, swimming, and walk, .g for pleasure have an 
income distribution which resembles the income distribution 
of the sample much more nearly. i 

The figures support the idea that accessibility and -equip 
ment prices are deterrents to the participation by low income 
citizens in many outdoor activities. These citizens partici- \ 
pate in activities that are available close to home with a 
mi-^imum of equipment and training. The poor urban population 
does not participate in recreation as much as other groups in 
the country. 

It is clear that metropolitan park and recreation areas 
are used„ for significantly different purposes than park and 
recreation areas in general. Use by adul,ts tends to be more 
passive (sitting and walking) while children use the more 
highly developed facrlities of p'^ ^ygrounds . 26 

Generally, urban areas and facilities are used more 
intensively than non-urban facilities. At the Senate Hearings 
for the proposed Gateway National Recreatior Area in. New York, 
Mayor John Lindsay observed: 

We are hundreds of miles from the nearest national 
park. As a result, the citizens of the New York 
region constantly ,use our. 700 parks and 18 miles of 
beachfront. They welcome more than 17 million visi- 
^ tors a year, many of whom join them at local beaches 
and pools. In fact. Coney Island, the most heavily 
used beach in the city, attracts mort raople in one 
summer weekend than does Cape Cod in a/i entire 
year. , . . Four thousand people to an acre of beach - 
five times the figure recommended by the Bureau df 
Outdoor Recreation. 27 
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Income 
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Below $3,000 
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7.0. 
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Che 1965 Survey 



Sources: U.S., D,epartme*it of Interior, Bureau of Outdoo^ RecreaticJl 

of Outdoor Recreation Activities [Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office] , 
pp. 12-45, STI ^ , 

U.S., Bureau of the Census, Current PopulatS^on Reports , Series P-23, No. 
"Social and Economic Characteristics of the Population m Metropolitan .and Non- 
Metropolitan Areas: 1970 and 1960," [Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1971] , p, 37. 
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The argximent that urban recireati.on areas should be used 
more intensivel]^ than other recreation areas is reasonable. 
Urban facilities normally do not contain i^he natural elements 
associated with the National Parks and forests. In most cases 
public urban recreation areas do not'ha^^e provision for camp,- 
ing and wilderness experiences-. Those who have neither the 
money nor the mobility to travel to scenic areas cannot find 
comparable attractions on mass transportation lines. By en- 
couraging the intensive. use of urban parks and recreation 
areas, more people can be accomodated in a different type of 
experience than is found- elsewhere. 28 ^ 

Some studies have been done of the leisure participation 
of various subgroups which are concentrated I^within central 
city areas, (the poor, the non-white and the elderly). In 
general: 

Participation. . /Tn public outdoor recreation]^ 
declines with advancing age, -rises with increasing 
education up to the point of high school gradua- 
. tidn, and -witli increasing income, up to a point • 
* well abgye^^ average income, but declines at the 
veiry highest income levels. Participation also 
rises with ^increasing amounts of paid vacation .29 

/ ^ ^ ^ 
Samuel Klausner argues that "n^p;^ simply the manifest rules and 

physical facilities used, but also the very forms and dramatic 
contents of recreation are class-related . "^0 His statement 
is borne qut by a stiidy investigating racial differences in 
the use leisure time. ' ' / 

This study began with the assumption that theris were 
significant differences in racial participation in leisure 
activities thct woul'd remain significant even when other vari- 
ables,^ such as income, were held constant. Their conclusion 
al'tered the original hypothesis "to show that persons of the 
same socioeconomic lever7 regardless of race, exhibj-t similar 
leisiire use patterns. 31, This finding can be interpreted to 
mean that observed differences in recreation participation 
between races can normally be explained by the socio-economic 
variables of income, ^education, occupation, -and social class. 

Some specifijC studies have been conducted in urban areas 
to determine the recreation participation of urban residents.. 
The major study to date is one on the urbcUi impacted areas of 
.California. Of all residents, 59% use the local parks and 
^T?eereation centers and 26% use them more than once a week. 
.This high participation rate contradicts the argument that 
recreation demand is primarily from upper income suburban 
residents . However, the most popular leisure activities in 
the Urban Impacted Area are watching television, reading, 
sewing, and visiting family and friends. None of these are 
active, outdoor activities. Most of the leisure needs expres- 
sed by the UIA residents were for improved public recreation 
facilities. (See Table 17 ) 

The California study is unique in thatM.ts discussion of 
need includes information given by inhcibitants themselves. 
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TABLE 17 

SELECTED FINDINGS FROM CALIFORNIA URBAN IMPACTED AREAS 

Percent of Resi- 

Most Popular Leisure Activities dents Particijpating 

Watching television ^ * 53% 

Reading 28% 

Sewing . .17% 

Visiting family and friends 15% 

Going to local park 13% 

Going to movies 13% 

Swimming 13% 

Driving, traveling, sightseeing 11% 

attending church, clubs 11% 

Going to beach, lake, mountains lOk 

Fishing, hunting 9% 

Gardening ^ - 9%^ 

Barriers to Participation Percent of all 

in a New^Activity Barr^Lers 

Costs ' '25% 

Inadequate parks " 19% 

No time ^ ^ 16% 

Personal responsibilities 13% 

Transportation . 13% 

Neighborhood problems 8% 

Lack of opportunity ^ 4% 

i 

Local parks and recreation centers are used by 59% of the 

residents of urban impacted areas; 26% of * the residents use 
them more than once a week. 

Leisure Needs Expressed by Residents Percent of all 
Residents 

Swimming facilities / * 12% 

M0re parka ' . ( 11% 

Better park maintenance V 8% 

Better police protection 5% 

Community center for teenagers 4% 

Better* equipped parks 4% 

Activities for teenagers 3% 

Activities for younger children 3% 

Better transportation 2% 
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TABLE 17 [continued] r 
SELECTED FINDINGS FROM CALIFOENIA UEBAN IMPACTED AREAS 



Leisure Needs Expressed by Residents 



Arts, craftd, hobby center 
Festivals, musical groups, happenings 
Facilities for children % 



Percent of all 
Residents 

2% 
2% 
2% 



Source: William J. Emrie, Recreation Problems in the Urban 
Impacted Areas of Californ ia, prepared for the - 
League of California Citie:^, bounty Supervisors 
Association of California and the California 
. Department of Parks and Recreation [Sacramento: 
1970], pp. 9^12. 
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other research into recreation needs of urban residents has 
"not proceeded very far. 

Edwin Staley, searching for an analytical tool to help 
municipal governments determine recreation priorities, has 
developed a "need index," which measures youth population 
(5-19), population .density , median family income , and the 
juvenile delinquency rate. 32 His index is a pragmatic foinnu- 
lation of need, but the assumptions on .which the index is 
based are untested by any research: 

1) There are measurable social characteristics and 
neighborhood recreation resources which indicated 
comparative need for ^recreation and youth services 
by area3, communities or neighborhoods in an urban 
setting; 2) all citizens have important basic needs 
for recreation services , but due to different socio- 
economic characteristics and interests, they have 
differing needs for recreation services; 3) gcriori- 
ties in community - subsidized recreation services * 
should go to those experiencing maximum social ^ 
pressu: as from density of population, number of 
youth, low income, and evidences of social disor- 
ganization. 33 

Other discussions of recreational need are equally ill- 
supported. These range from the ORRRC's "In a very practical 
sense, access to outdoor recreation for the inner city resi- 
dents is essential not only for his own comfort and well- 
being but also for the advantages occurring to society frc/^ 
his advancement, "34 to Robert Everly's somewhat stranger 
idecS that urban parks satisfy man's territorial instincts 
by giving apparent security to neiglobofhoods , and that the 
presence of natural areas prevents urban dwellers from becom- 
ing overly aggressive .35 

Generally, the need for recreation and open space among 
urban residents is assumed to be as strong or stronger than 
the need among the American public generally. However, the 
information used to support th:s view is slight. Gerald 
Vaughn presented a challenge to prove or disprove his hypo- 
thesis that "urban-reared families do not feel as great a 
need for open space as do rural-reared jEamilies . "35 i;»he only 
indication that this might not be true is the high proportion 
of California UIA residents who used the city parks and want- 
ed better parks. Tools like Staley's are useful for making 
municipal policy, but they have not been supported with hard 
research. 

Even for special groups , recreational research has been 
slight. The one area v/hich has been explored is children's 
play, but even here, v;ork has been of poor quality and not 
truly scientxfic. This is a srgnificant admission since play 
research could be immediately relevant to designers of play- 
grounds and play equipment. Michael Ellis, a leading resear- 
cher in the field of children's play, has developed a theory 
of play based on experimental evidence. Namely, a child will 
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usually seek arousal in playing and try to increase the num- 
ber of sense stiiftuli received up to a certain optimum level ♦ 37 
Soine of Ellis's experiments have demonstrated that more com- 
plex play apparatus is preferred in the experimentc^l situa- 
tion •^^S In playground management, Ellis would replace static 
play equipment with movable, flexible equipment adapted for 
a wide variety of uses, which could be manipulated by the 
children themselves. Despite his work, however, the tradi- 
tional theories still appear in the literature - and in the 
playgrounds. Ellis* formulation of the need for play has yet 
to be incorporated into general practice. 

The influence of an intuitive view of children's recrea- 
tion needs can be seen in the Kirschner report of 1970, after 
the Ilecreation Support Program of the summer of 1970. In 
this research, "community inf luentials" were contacted for 
their viev;s of .the recreational needs of disadvantaged child- 
ren. It is important to examine this information, since it 
is the opinions of "community inf luentials " that determine 
recreation programming more than scientific research or parti- 
cipation data. Those interviewed felt that the disadvantaged 
youngsters needed earlier exposure to competitive sports, 
"more space; more parks and, in general, more recreational 
services." They felt that special emptional needs of the 
children could also be met through recreation, including 
needs for "love and companionship; a sense of belonging; a 
need to experience success; and a male model with whom they 
/could_7 identify. "39 

Another special group that is concentrated in urban areas 
is^ the poor* Here again both participation data and need re- 
search is minimal. Of the residents of the California Urban 
Impacted Area, 40 percent have incomes belov; $4,0^)0 a year. 
These people felt that swimming facilities, more parks and 
improved parks were their major needs. When such resident 
surveys are not conducted, however, discussion of the recrea- 
tional needs of the poor has been confined to the problem of 
accessibility. The California study reported that: 

. . . almost hali of the residents in these areas 
are limited to the leisure activities which they 
can do withia walking distance of home. The cost 
of public transportation precludes travelling to a 
recreation site, at least for those v;ith gross * 
family incomes of less than $4,000 per year. 40 

A major argument used in support of the Gatev/ay proposal in 
Nev/ York Was the npmber of earless households that would be 
served. 41 But public transportation is not always the answer.* 
Unless fares are subsidized, the round- trip cost to Gatev;ay 
from Manhattan will be $1.40, and use of the ferry system 
connectii|g the three areas of the Recreation Area will raise 
the costjstill further.*'*2 roor people's most urgent need is 
recreatic^n facilities within walking distance, or sxibsidized 
travel ±.o outlying areas. 
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Very little research has been done on the needs of the 
elderly, who tend, to form a greater percentage of residents 
af cities than they do elsewhere. Paul Friedberg suggests 
that observation of current activity patterns of the elderly 
will indicate that there is a need to provide places for them 
to congregate within normal city patterns . He also suggests 
providing job opportunities for the elderly to work in recrea- 
tion services. "^3 

In another area of neglected research, Friedberg suggests 
that recreation planning for teenagers should move away from 
the "one-dimensional basketball, baseball fields" and provide 
for the adolescent's need for room and privacy. He and 
others have pointed out that a great deal of recreational 
planning is directed toward the teenage boy but very little 
toward the teenage girl. 

This discussion of demand suggescs that needs and desires 
are best determined by observing and asking the people invol- 
ved, rather than relying on the testimony of "community influ- 
entials." The former has been done very rarely, and even 
more rarely has it been done in a scientific fashion. The 
results of the research presented here^ indicate that need and 
demand cannot always be measured by participation. 

IV. B. 3 Problems of Interpreting Supply and Demand 

The inadequacies of measurement of supply and demand of 
urban recreation lead one to v/onder if urban recreation, sys- 
tems can handle the recreational needs of all their citizens. 
Has the supply of urban recreation been suff icierit to meet 
the demand? Most sources say no. The Kerner Commission's 
report on the riots of the summer of 1967 listed inadequate 
rec:^ational facilities as the fifth most important contribu- 
ting factor. The situation has not improved much since 
1967, A report from the National League of Cities in 1968 
states that "Despite extensive acreage, the simple fact re- 
mains that in all major cities large numbers of inhabitants 
do not have access to public recreation facilities' because 
the parks are not where the people are."^^ 

The reasons that urban recreation systems do not meet 
the demands and needs of urbap residents are varied. The 
most important, however, may.Se the interpretations of 
"demand" and "supply" accepted by the administrators of park 
and recreation programs at all levels; "demand" is interpre- 
ted to mean participatiOi , and "supply" is interpreted to 
mean land and facilities. These two factors have resulted in 
obsolescent park layouts, and underuse of many existing city 
parks - v;hile the needs for recreation are still not met. 

Many municipal parks and recreation departments and even 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, interpret demand solely on 
the basis of participation figures. The great^e^ levels of 
participation in^ outdoor recreation amor.g those of higher 
incomes is interpreted to mean that the demand for outdoor 
recreation is greater among these groups - not that the supply 
of recreation facilities is less for low income, poorly edu- 
cated citizens.. Since,, by this definition, demand is greater 
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in white, .middle-cla^s , middle-income areas, additional faci-- 
3,ities are provided for these groups. 47 a simplistic ^example 
would contrast two neighborhoods: A, white, middle inc6me, 
Which Has two public swimming pools and B, predominantly 
black in* an urban impacted area which has none- Not surpri- 
singly,- participation in swimming is much higher in Area- A 
than in Area B. Funds for a new swimming pool are spent in 
Area* A where the "demand" is greater. 

Par t^ of the demand problem relates to the lack of re- 
search- into recreationalxneed which was discussed earlier. 
True demand must include a component of need as well as 
participation, but too often urban residents are not asked 
about their desires or participation. Urban populations are 
seen as homogeneous, and many city officials believe that 
reereational needs are the same for all segments of the 
city. 48 This is really a dual problem involving both a lack 
of community participation in park and recreation decision 
making and a disparity between recreation planners and their 
clientele. 

, ^^ost studies about urban recreation echo the National 
Leaifue^of Cities report which called for greater citizen 
Participation in park and recreation .planning. 43 There is 
disagreement on where the impetus for ne^. facilities should 
begin, how much should be done by the community alone, and 
what the C/ptimal relations between community, government, 
and professional consultants are. However, most observers 
f^^l that community involvement is not assuming its proper 
role.^^ Although the Model Cities prbgram of HUD nas institu^- 
tionalized community participation on the Federal level, 
this program has not led to greater community action in local 
recreation programs. 51 

A related problem is the disparity between recreation 
planners and their clients in central cities. The city park 
still Dears the marks of the grand "scale of space d design, 
popularized 'by the Olmsted school of landscape architecture. 
City parks are not consciously designed to meet the needs of 
lower-class urban residents. Urban residents specif icall^y 
objected to recreation planning which did not meet their needs 
in Baltimore, where recreation money was used to build- a 
stadium and construct golf courses, and Chicago) whose Lake 
Front Development Plan included ma.rini=*s and horseback riding. 52 

One of the causes :&Dr the disparjLty between recreation 
planners and urban resic^j^ts seems to be that recreation 
programs are directed at the middle class and staffe/3 by the 
middle class. 53 Klausner puts the matter bluntly: 

Outdoor recreation personnel are drawn from a nar- 
row band within the middle class of our society. 
The policy-making, operating, and research personnel 
are almost entirely white, of Englis>i or Western 
t Europ^n descent, disproportionately from rural 
\b^ck^ounds and adherents of a physically active 
^rife style. They have tended to project an image 
•\of outdoor recreation (created in their own milieu) ' 
upon the whole of the society. 5 4 
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Few Americans have traditionally urban backgrounds/ so 
urban recreation preferences probably have not been estab- 
lished. It may be that urban residents do not need open 
space expanses, similar to those planned by 01ms ted. ^ 
Whether or not city park systems designed and maintained by 
people- with a middle-class, rural i^ackground really serve 
the needs of a largely lower class urban population is' 
questionable. ' 

The lack of knowledge and communication of urban recrea- 
tion needs and the common interpretation of demand ,as parti- 
cipation could be corrected. A recent theory in the econo- 
mics .of outdoor recreation seems to provide a truer picture 
of the relation between supply and demand. The opportunity 
theory, if it is implemented, may alleviate the current 

* situation. Basically, the theory states that participation 
in outdoor recreation depends on the opportunities available 
for participation (supply) and not necessarily on demand in 

. the economic sense, or on need.^^ I 

Lindsay and Ogle tested the opportunity theory by study- 
ing users and' non-users of a major recreation area near an 
urban community. They hypothesized that the higher income 
and education patterns associated with participation in out- 
door recreation might not hold true in this case, where 
accessibility problems were minimized. Their results showed 
that the difference in income between users and non-users of ^ 
the recreation area was not significant, but that the differ- 
ence in education was significant - the users had less educa- 
tion than the non-users. Lindsay and Ogle concluded that 
probably preference for outdoor recreation was fequal among 
all groups, but that the opportunity structure favored higher 
income, well educated segments of the population. 57 The 
opportunity theory, if applied on the municipal level, could 
result in a more equitable distribution of recreation facili- 
ties in our cities. f 

Supply has been misinterpreted by park and recreation 
officials to mean facilities and land. Recreation supp-ly, in 
fact, means much more. It includes operation and maintenance 
costs, opening and closing hours, provision of police protec- 
tion, and, most importantly, recreational programming and 
supervision. Typically, municipal recreation; budget's are 
divided into two sections: capital expenditures, and opera- 
tion and maintenance. Although capital park expenditures . 
(such as acquisition of land, and construction of permanent 
facilities) can be financed through a variety of means / inclu- 
ding bond issues, the second half of the budget is often 
sacrificed. There are fev; Federal funds which provide pro- 
gram money, and none which provide money for operations and 
maintenance. The massive Land and Water Conservation Fund 
monies are designated solely for land acquisition and perma- 
nent facilities . 58 Equipment, maintenance,, and programming 
is not for.thcoming for the new parks and many of the older 
parks in cities aie forced to close facilities when maintenance 
costs cannot be met. The operations and maintenance problem 
is acute in many areas of the country. 59 
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The problems within the municipal recreation budget are 
heightened by the. fact that recreation is a social service 
and must compete with" education, fire and police protection, 
and othe^ services for' a cut of the municipal budget. Recrea- 
tion budgets have long been one of the favorite targets for 
municipal slashing. It *is somewhat ironic that now, as the. 
importande of recreation is beginning to be widely recognized, 
budgets face .new , threats not only from municipalities, but 
from the Federal Government's proposed revenue sharing pro- 
gram. According to /Wight Kettle, executive director of the 
National Recreation and Parks Association, revenue sharing 
could have a disastrous effect on Federal funding of urban 
recreation. ^0 Recreation is specifically excluded from 
general revenue sharing, and under^ special revenue sharing 
it will have- to compete with housing, and other social ser- 
vices for funds . 

The misinterpretations of supply and demand result in 
park systems which are obsolete and underused. Of course, 
underuse aggravates the problem, since low. use ^statistics can 
be used to hinder further recreation funding. Present under- 
use is incompatible with the theory that urban parks "should 
be used more intensively than parks in the countryside. The 
difficulties can be seen on many levels, from large urban 
parks, to playgrounds, to vest pocket parks; 

A recent study by Malt Associates of Washington attempted 
to pinpoint £he causes for the underutilization of larban parks. 
It began with the thesis that underutilization v/as due to 
crime or fear of crime. Phase I examined studaes in several 
cities v/hich broke crime rates down by places of occurence. 
All the studies concurred that crime rates in or near parks 
were much lower than for the cities as an average, and that 
the vast majority of the crime which did occur in parks was 
vandalism. 

The rest of the Malt report went beyond the original 
hypothesis to search for an alternative cause for underuse 
of parks. The press release which accompanied the final re- 
port stated some of the major findings and conclusions: 

. Almost all the parks scored poorly on apparent 
security a's represented 'by lighting, communica- 
tion access and control, visibility and similar 
factors . ' 
. . Physical facilities were inadequate. For example, 
' 49 of the parks /total sample of 64 7 had toilet 
facilities, but most were locked anS* unusable, 
acilities were mostly designed for teenage males, 
eenage girls have nothing; the elderly have 
ittle. There is almost a total lack of innova- 
tlive opportunities for adults. 

The biggest issue that bothers park users is the 
deficiencies of physical facilities. One of the least 
significant issues is crime. 
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In short the majority of the parks are aestheti- ' 
cally impotent, sterile, and incapable of giving 
pleasure to the people v/ho would use them. Parks 
have not changed much ^100 years. They are 
underutilized. People who use them feel isolated 
and lonely. The parks are not serving their 
purpose. 61 

* 

The importance of . the Malt report cannot be overemphasized. 
It is the £irst study to attempt to pirx down the status arid 
problems of urban parks on a nationwide i)asis . . 

It has long been recognized that many playground facili- 
ties are inadequate. In her discussion of sidewalks ,^ Jane 
Jacobs supports unorganized play on streets and sidewalks, 
attacking "the myth that playgrounds and grass and hired 
guards or supervisors are innately wholesome for children. 62 
The play research of Michael Ellis and others has remained 
largely unapplied to playground design. Instead, "generally 
what has been resorted to in designing play settings is a 
system employing hunch, intuition, and scattered field obser- 
vation. "^J A case example illustrates the results \of this 

method: » \ 

4 I 

.••a recent study in a variety of different locations 
in Philadelphia showed that children visited only 
once per day and then for only fifteen minutes. * 
Children in the most depressed envir9nment with 
prestimably least opportunities for piay and per- ' 
haps greatest need showed the same pattern, 
further, the study showed that on the average 
the play apparatus was Vacant at least 88% .of the 
peak usage time.^^ 

Although the research in children's play is more advanced than 
in any other area of Recreational research, the traditional 
swing-slide-and-seesaw playground continues to reign in the 
cities . . * 

The. idea of vest-pocket parks became, popular about ten 
years ago. These are 1/3-1/2 acre areas with benches, some 
trees, and varying additional facilities. City governments 
built many of these parks, some designed by famous architects, 
in depressed and commercial areas of large cities. Unfortu- 
nately, many of the problems of the larger parks recurred on 
a small scale in the vest-pocket parks. Often community 
involvement in the decision to construct the. park or in the 
choice of facilities was minimal. This lack of involvement/ 
may be a factor in the nonuse, non -cooperation and vandalism 
suffered by some of these areas. , * 

Nanine Clay did a study of the so-called mini-parks, and 
was "constantly struck with how empty /the parks_/ were even^ 
on warm days and evenings when we expected them to be teeming. 
There are exceptions, of course, but from a cross country sur- 
vey, they are indeed underused. • . ."^5 The founder of the 
Black Students program in Architecture at Columbia University 
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coininented on the woes of the vest pocket parks as follows: 

Proposals for improving l^fe in the ghetto should 
recognize the paramount importance of developing 
a,n^economic base with the black' community under 
control. The failure of the vest pocket 
should be carefully studied, in order to 
avoi^the kinds of gimmicky proposals which are , , 
not, resected in the needs of the people. 66 \ 

The supply and demand problems of urban recreation 
systems can be related to the tendency on the part of many 
urban officials to viey metropolitan recreational land as if 
If were National Park ,and Forest land. In ,Paul Friedbera's 
words: « ^ 

For economic reasons al^one, apart from other valid 
reasons, we cannot continue/providing recreational 
resources in the way we have been doing. Our cities 
are strangling, trying to build more and^ore public 
facilities, and in the process taking more and more 
land off the Fax rolls.. .... 

The answer is ta- recognize that our pa'rk depart- 
ments. . .are anachronistic, that our ways of .look- 
ing at open space in the city are similarly behind 
^ the times, that our means of developing exi'Sting 

space and creating new space are unimaginative and 
-that our so-eaired standards are stultifying. 67 

An intensive recreational land use is required in urban areas. 
The emphasis on operatior>s; and programs needed to provide 
this intensive use is tSifficult to achieve with anachronistic 
park departments,. 

IV. C Environmental Impact - 

The urban environment is characterized by unusual concen- 
trations of people, industry, service faciliities, and high- 
ways. The effects of the urban environment on the people who 
live, visit or work in it are great.' Recreational land is also 
affected by the urban environment, generally in adverse ways. 
Conversely, recreation and recreational land affect the phy- * 
Fxcal and psychological^ environment of the city. 

Paul Friedberg de^scribes the psychological impact of 
urbanization and the futility of traditional recreational 
approaches : 

...the urban environment has the power to desensitize 
the perceptions, cause an. unnecessary physical 
strain, create a lingering disorientation, inten- 
sify a growing apathy and lack of involvement, limits 
the capacity to communicate with others, reduce the 
ability to learn and develop. The environment "batters ' 
us so devastatingly that no number of basketball 
games or picnics or bowling matches can neutralize 
the impact 6 8 
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The effect of the urban environment on open space land 
is crucial since open space is the source of most recrea- 
tional land. Besides the restriction in the quantity of open 
space because of competing land uses, urban environmental 
pollution affects the quality of the land as well.69 Mr 
pollution and soil made salty by snow removal activity can 
damage city trees- Asphalt and cement help reduce their 
supplies of air, water and nutrients. City trees are sub- 
jected to physical damage from vandals, motorists and *»iain- 
tenance crews. Urban open space is j.ust as susceptible to 
fire as remote forestland^^O The urban environment affects 
recreation in a mor.e direct way when urban air pollution 
makes outdoor activityf unsafe. Urban water pollution in 
rivers denies usfe of a tremendous recrer^ti onal resource. 
Recreation areas two blocks away from a residential neigh- 
borhood can be inaccessible if there are major freeways 
between them. 

The effects of the urban environment on recreatipn seem 
to be mostly detrimental. The effe'^ts of recreation and 
recreational land on the urban environment are m6re difficult 
to determine. The dichotomy between, recreational land an^ 
open space is significant here. Some recreational lands 
(playgrounds, community centers) hctve no more effect on the 
urban microclimate than a typical building. These arqas 
render th^ ground impervious just as effectively as a parking 
lot/ and are of no positive help in controlling air pollution. 

Green space, however, can have significant effects on 
the physical environment of the city. Although the effects 
<p trees on some air pollutants, notably carbon dioxide, 
have been overrated, it seems clear that some air pollutants 
are absorbed by vegetation. Vegetation seems to have posi- 
tive effects on the particulate count, the SO2 level and the 
ozone content ^ all pollutantis associated with urban industry 
and power generation*^! 

There is also evidence that green space acts in reducing 
noise levels. Experiments have been conducted on sound pro-- 
paca ion in forests, and recently the effects of shelterbelts 
on Highway noise has been explored. It appears that small 
groves of trees can cut sound levels by 8db per 1000 feet 
which "may make the difference between unpleasant street noise 
\^ and relatively pleasant urban livijig."^2 Green space also 

acts to ameliorate the urban r.icroclimate . Temperature differ 
ences between city and cpu' try are accentuated during the 
summer months, particularly during the early evening. When 
Ihe sun goes down the countryside cools off, but city build- 
ings retain their heat. This temperature difference is due 
to the heat island effect, generated by the concentration of 
heat absorbing building materials, a polluted atmosphere, and 
heat fropi combustion and metabolic processes. ^3 Green space 
can make the heat island effect less intehse and cool the 
city. 

I Urban vegetation can have a significant effect in con- 

trolling water pollution. It is commonly observed that cities 
tend to have more precipitation than tne country because of 

« 
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S^^F^.^^^^^^"-"-^^® ^" atmosphere and the action 

of buildings as condensirxg foci. This precipitation cannot 
infiltrate into the gro'md because of the vast amount of 
impervious area in a city. As a result, the storm sewage 
system oecomes" overloaded, and the "lag time" betwe-n the 
time of precipitation and the time the runoff reaches th° 
river is shortened tremendously. The end result can be 
massive flooding. Urbanization of watershed areas (i.e., 
loss of vegetatiorf) coupled ^ith severe rains, is considered 
to be the cause of the recent California mudslides.- If qrassy 
and vegetated areas were restored to the city, rain would be 
able to infiltrate into the ground. If floodplains were 
zoned as open space, any floods that occteed would not cause 
tremendous destruction. '4 

• The effects of well-placed green space on the urban 
environment are important, but these are not necessarily 
recreational impacts. The major recreational impact is on ' 
the psychological enviroianent of the Residents of the city 
and here the lack of hard research is evident. ' 

One effect of recreation and recreational land on the 
psychology of urban residents is the need for a semblance of 
spaciousness. Gerald Vaughn suggests that the provision of 
open space and recreational land in cluster developments and 
new towns 'could reduce the potential demand for outlying 
recreation areas, regional parks and 'b:i;ea thing room' in 
general. "/s Perhaps incorporation of open space plans in 
older cities could h'ave this effect. 

One of the mental effects of recreat-ron, often used as 
a justification for funding recreation programs, is "the theory 
that -recreation is a palliative which can reduce anti-social 
behavior. Many summer recreation programs began in 1968, 
after the 1967 riots and the Kerner Commission report. The 
Recreation Support Program and others assumed that recreation- 
al programming would "cool down" the ghettoes in the sun...er 

is unlikely that increased recreational .programming ' 
will immediately reduce juvenile delinquency and misbehavior. 
Although personality may be correlated with the type of • 
recreational activity preferred, a change in recreation will 
not produce a change in personality type. 76 Experience with 
outdoor nature programs for urban children confirms that 

there is little indication that outdoor education exper- 
iences have much. carry over to bhe other dimensions of 
life."// -It is clear that recreation and physical health 
are positively correlated. But much research is needed to 
justify or replace the simplistic "constructive use of lei- 
sure time" approach which has dominated discussions of recrea- 
tion and mental health. 

TV . D Recommendations 

There are several recourses that would alleviate th^ 
present situation in urban recreation. The most important, • 
of course, is the necessary research into the need for recrea- 
tion by various groups and the impact of recreation on the 
psychological environment, of the.c^ty. However, some action 



.must be taken to correct inequities of the recreation situa- 
tion before research can be completed. A first goal would be 
to equally distribute recreation opportunities within cities. 
This could be accomplished by aq^quiring sma3 1 parcels of land 
and acquiring leases or*.easements on land which is temporarily 
vacaxit. Flexibility of playground and park equipment would 
make it possible for municipal park and recreation depart-- 
ments to take advantage of the changing configuration of open 
space in the central city.^ At present, acquisition of land 
v/ithin the central city should have a higher priority than 
land acquisition in other parts of the metropolit*an areas. 
Similarly, when funds for intensely developed recreation. areas 
must compete with park land or open space, the intense recrea- 
tion plans should be favored. Federal money should be avail- 
able for year round operation, maintenance and program costs. 
Federal c?^velopment of areas like Gateway in New York should 
be encouraged. 

In recreation areas, an increase in supervision and pro- 
grams offered will increa£.e use of presently underused parks. 
While no statistics are available, the use of Central Park^ 
seems to have increased since the recent restaurant*^ boecial 
events, and nighttime plays and concerts were introu * 

Natural areas within a city should be maintained for 
the positive effect these areas have on the urban climate and 
pollution control. Also,- natural areas can help form a sense 
of "place" among urban residents. The' virgin ecosystem ^ 
v/hich every city has invaded, exists in remnants in some city 
parks, in small marshes and meadows and on the riverfronts. 
These small areas, if developed properly, can form elements 
of a city's identity end serve educational as well as recrea- 
tional purposes. 

Once research has .been conducted, the techniques for 
implementing the findings on a municipal level must be 
improved. Neighborhoods and community action groups must 
play a more significant role in recreational planning and 
decision making. 

The problems^ of the urban environment are interrelated 
and it is difficult for ghettb residents to separate recrea- 
tional problems from the myriad of others confronting them 
daily It is clear, however, that recreation has a positive 
effect on the physical and mental environment of' city 
dwellers. By providing adequate recreational facilities with 
in central cities / the inequities of recreational land distri 
bution in the United States can be alleviated. If recreation 
al land can make the cities more livable, some of the pres- 
sure will be alleviated in the other recreational lands in 
the country. 
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SECTION V 
FUTURE RECREATION TRENDS 



Future recreation trends necessitate balancing nmnbers 
of participants ^and types of use with environmental considera- 
tions • All forecasts of participation^eveal an accelerating 
demand for the outdoors. The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
anticipates a 160% increase in recreation occasions from 1965 
to 2000.1 All factors contributing to recreational demand — 
leisure time, education, disposable income, population growth, 
and mobility — will continue to change in the direction of 
increased participation. 

V,A Population Growth Factors 

The recreation demand of a growing population will place 
even greater pressure upon existing facilities. Population 
projections for the years 1980 and 2000 indicate, sustained 
growth within a broad spectrum of patte.ais . The limit's of 
this range are represented by Bureau of the Census population 
series B and E, Series B (3100 children born per 1000 women) 
and Series E {2100 children born per 1000 women) are the high- 
est and lowest birth, rates currently being predicted. These 
patterns would result in significantly different population 
sizes. While series B leads to an increase from the 1970 
population of 16.9% in 1980 and 58.4% in 2000, series 3 only 
produces a rise of 11.3% and 31.5% respectively. Both cases 
result in growing recreation demand, but at rates which may 
have differential environmental impact. ^ 

Growth in accordance v;ith series B v/ould result in more 
rapidly accelerating demand and participation in outdoor 
recreation. Unless the supply of facilities v;ere greatly 
expanded or access is restricted, the sheer number of parti- 
clpanLs and intensity of use might threaten the reusability 
of the recreational resource. More people intensify the 
problems of congestion and ecological damage. 

These growth limits result in significant demogjraphic 
changes as well. The age distribution for series B in 1980 
and 2000 nearly duplicates that of i970, while series E v/ould 
lead to a much older population (sep Table 5.1) . The concan- * 
tration of a less rapidly growing pppulace in older age cate- 
gories is quite evident. Median age for series B in 1980 and 
2000 is 27.8 and 27.2 years respectively; for series B it is 
29.3 and 34.0 years. 3 Whether the'shift in age' distribution 
will affect demand or participation in certain activities is 
difficult t'o assess. One analysis points to the negative 
effect of increased age upon participation as the most impor- 
tant result of series E growth.^ Investigation is needed to 
determine the age sensitivity of various outdoor activities. 
Recreation planning must consider the potential implications 
of an older population for outdoor involvement. 
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TABLE- 18 
Population Distribution by Age 



1970 



Series B 



1980 



2000 



Series E 



1980 



2000 



Under 16 -years 30.7% 29.4% 3X7?% 24.2% 

16 to 24 years 15.7% 16.0% 15.6% ■ 16.8% 13.6% 

25 to 54 years" 34.9% 35.7% 36.9% 37.5% 42.9% 

55 years and over 18.7% 18.9% 16.1% 19.8% 19.4% 



Source: Denis F. Johnston, "The Future of Work: Three 
Possible Alternatives/" Monthly Labor Review , 
LXXXXV (May, 1972), 7. ' 

All population projections assume an increasing concen- 
tration oJE Americans in metropolitan areas. While 71% of the 
1970 population resided in a metropolitan center, an antici- 
pated 85% wiil do so by 2000. This trend is particularly 
evident in the metropolitan units of one million inhabitants 
or more. In 1970 44% of the population lived in such areas 
and by 2000 65% (series B) or 63% (series E) will be metro- 
politan dwellers . Many of these urban centers lie along the 
coasts, implyiij^ increased demand for shoreline recreation. 
Substantial growth in western and southern cities will increase 
use of the' public lands. Unless recreational facilities are 
integrated in the planning of metropolitan regions, the addi- 
tional residents will utilize federal, state, local, and pri- 
vate areas for outdoor activity. ^ 

As the population increases proportionately, more Ameri- 
cans will engage in outdoor activities. Recent studies con- 
firm that professional and white-collar wforkers v/ith advanced 
education and good income are the most active outdoor parti- 
cipants. Professional and technical jobs are currently ex- 
panding twice as fast as the total labor force. ^ The tr^nd 
toward a better educated population will continue through 
1980. The high school graduation rate, proportion of young 
people earning college degrees, and the proportion of advanced 
degrees earned will be greater in 1980-81 than in 19 70-71. 
As education stimulates interest in all forms of outdoor, 
activity, a 7% annual rise in disposable income during the 
1970's will facilitate, participation. 8 During the next 
decades more Americans will gain ±he jobs, education^ and 
income that provide the opportunity and interest to use the 
public? lands, shoreline, and private facilities. 

V.B Increased Leisure Time 

« 

A population increasingly capable and desiro.us of out- 
door involvement can only participate during nonwork time. 
All forecasts predict increased leisure for Americans, biit 
the form this takes m^y be the most important factor contri- 
buting to the magnitude and consequences of participation. 
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Whether free time occurs at the end of each day or is concen- 
trated on long weekends or vacations will affect the demand 
for nearby and distant facilities. Recent trends inc cate an 
increase in blocks of leisure time which encourages ^crea- 
.jtional movement to distant outdoor areas .9 

Shortening the workweek .has appeared as the most innova- 
tive means of expanding free timeA^ The progress and effects 
of such a change are documented in Kenneth E. Wheeler *s study 
for the American Management Association entitled The Four-Day 
Week. -Mr. Wheeler estimated that approximately 100,000 
^employees in 700 to 1000 manufacturing firms were currently 
working a reduced workweek. Based on a survey of American 
Management Association .member companies, he concluded that ^ 
"within little more than five yearsN and surfely within ten, 
a sizable segment, if not a majority^of American workers may ^ 
experience a workweek of four days — and in some cases even 
fewer. "11 

Current usage of the term four-day week usually refers 
to the compression of present working hours (approximately 40) 
into iour rather than five working days. Management has in 
every case initiated this rearrangement in work time. Employ- 
ers are attempting to increase output and recruitment, improve 
customer and employee relations, and reduce absenteeism, tar- 
diness, and turnover. 12 The effort to maximize efficiency 
with constant labor costs , concentrates leisure time in a lar- 
ger and more usable form. ^ 

, While labor has traditionally sought fewer work and 
greater leisure hours, it refuses to accept a shortening of 
the workweek accompanied by a lengthening of the work day. 
The eight hour day repiresents a major achievement for organi- 
zed labor. I.W. Abel, president of the United Steel Workers, 
insists that American labor wants v;ork opportunity for more 
persons through "less hours of work /and 7 fewer days of . 
v/ork.l3 Apart from the questions of fat'igue and health ari- 
sing fx^ni long working hours, labor's best interests are not 
served in assenting to a four day, forty hotir arrangement. 
AFL-CIO economist Rudy Oswald insists that the "forty-hour 
v/eek is already dead," and must now be replaced by a four- 
day, thirty-two hour week.l^ Organized labor seeks an increase 
in leisure time, but one that does not jeopardize current 
wage and hour levels . 

Leaders of the United Auto Workers emphasize the need 
for increased lexsure to compensate for unfewardin<g work. 
Douglas A. Praser, UAW vice-president, believes rearranged 
and shortened work schedules will help calm the growing pro- ^ 
portion of young laborers. Repetitive tasks force employees 
to turn ta cultural and recreational activities for personal 
satisfaction , and a sense of achievement, thus more time , will 
be needed for leisure pursuits. 15 Fewer 4ays and fewer hours 
appear to be future union bargaining demands. 16 

Even at this early stage, the consequences of four 
consecutive work days and three-day weekends are discernible. 
Most industry currently operates on a four-day w^ek ten per- 
cent of the year as a result of federal legislation. Since 
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1971, five of the ten national holidays have been observed 
^ on Mondays. The Discover American. Travel "Organization (DATO) 
documented t^e "highly favorable results which have accrued" 
to t^ 'travel industry" as a consequence of the additional 
long weekenG.s. ^ This report indicates that those businesses 
which qater to tourists arriving ^In the family car are pro- 
fiting most. Many resort or tourist areas experienced heavy 
increases over normal weekends or over the same weekends 
during ,the previous year. With more concentrated leisure 
time, people "took more trips away "^from, home .17 ^ 
I Riva Poor evaluated the effects of a shorter weferk by 
interviewing the employees at thirteen fouo'-day firms in 
July and August, 1970. For this limited sample, all free 
time activities increased during the longei^ weekend . However, 
the most significant gains in ^re^reation occurred in the cate- 
gory of participant activities (tr^avel , fishing and hunting, 
athletics, swimming, and .boating) . Respondents increased 
their. travel by 152% and swimming and boating by 319% with 
the additional leisure day. .Over half the workers traveled- 
regularly now, as opposed to one-fourth before. One-third 
of the sample spent more money on free time activities than 
before/ the shorter v/eek began. If these findings could be 
generalized, the consequences for recreational lands and faci- 
lities would-be immense.lS * . 

These limited studies have focused on one <3imension of 
^ the. four-day week, that which includes four days of work 

\ - ' ^followed by a long /weekend . An investigation of the effects, 
of a shorter workweek upon transpcirtation has made the alter- 
natives inherent in a four-day scheme explicit. Although 
average daily urban travel would npt be affected by a reduced 
workweek if everyone worked the same four days, peak period 
traffic v/ould be significantly altered. By varying the 
sequence of working days and number of employees .present on 
any given day, five basic four-day schedules appear possible 
(see Table 19 ^ . Comparison of the traffic conditions gener- 
ated by each of these arrangements with user capacity on a^ 
portion of the Los Angeles freeway system revealed those 
patterns which maximized free flow traffic. Demand remained 
in closest harmony with capacity when the four-day week was 
equally rotated over six days (67% of the employees wx>rked on 
any given day) . The next best solution was equal rotation of 
employees over five days from Monday to Friday (80% of the 
employees worked on any given day) . Varying ^e workv/eek in 
these v/ays distributed peak demand within Sapkcity limita- 
tions .19 

Outdoor recreation demand can be spread in a similar 
manner that reduces the intensity and hence impact* of parti- 
cipation. Research , cor ducted by the Department of Transpor- 
tation confirms that most outdoor activities are concentrated 
on weekends. With most leisure time ""concen crated on Satur- 
days and Sundays, these are the times of intense recreational 
actiyity and resulting environmental damage. Variations of 
the four-day week offer ways of distributing -demand and there- 
by reducing impact ^20 
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. TABLE 

Possible Weekly 4 -Day Working Arrangements- 



Percent of Employees on 
4 -Day Working a Given Day 
Work Schedule 







M 


Tu 


W 


Th 


F 


S 


1. 


Equally rotated M^F 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 




2. 


1/2 M-Th; 1/2 Tu-F 


50 


lO'O 


100 


100 


50 




3. 


Equally rotated M-Sat 


67 


67 


67 


67 


6"7 - 


67 


4. 


1/3 M-Th; 1/3 Tu-i; 


33 


67 


100 


100 


67 


33 




1/3 W-Sat ' 














5. 


1/2 M-Thl" 1/2 -W-Sat 


50 


50 


100 


100 


50 


50 



Source: Vincent R. Desimone, "The 4 -Dry Workweek and Transpor- 
tation," Joint ASCE-ASME ^Transpt)rtation Engineering 
Meeting, Seattle, Washington, July 26-30, 1971. 

Flexible work schedules can alleviate crowding on the 
roads as well as in recreational areas. Four working days 
spread over a five or six day period could provide larger 
blocks of leisure time during different segments of the week. 
Existing problems of congestion and excessive use ate partially 
a result of standardised work and leisure patterns.' By con- 
centrating leisure during the week rather than only on the 
weekend, and vacations throughout the year rather than .only 
in summer, existing demand could be satisfied without exceed- 
ing an area's carrying capacity. Although distributing tree 
time conflicts with the traditional weekend and the rigidity 
of the school system, this possibility allows maximum use of 
Xjeiisting facilities with minimal dsoiiage. 

The possibilities 'inherent in a four-day scheme are 
matched by the difficulties of affecting such a change. 
Management and labor would have to adopt special procedures 
to accomodate new production conaitions. At present, basic, 
differences over the leng'th of the work day and week obscure 
the problems of adjustment. Labor is unlikely to consent to 
more than an eight-hour day without overtime pay, nor is 
management willing to reduce hours and maintain wages unless 
substantial gains are made in productivity. Movement toward 
a shorter week will come slowly, but fewer liours per day and 
,days per week seem eventually inevitable. "21 
J .Additional holidays and longer vacations' will provide 
mdre immediate increases in leisure time. Mambers of the 
AFL-CIO are attaining ten and eleven paid holidays, wliile 
office workers received an average of eight and plant workers 
^ an average of 7.5 in 196,8. Some unions haveo^st negotiated 
>for seventeen paid holidays (Transit Union aad New York 
School District) , while others have just won their thirteenth 
(machinists at McDonnell -Douglas and the Ladies' Garment > 
Workers) . These victories? will encourage other unions to 
seek similar benefits, leading to a greater average number qf 
holidays for all workers. 22 . • 
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Collective bargaining ^in 1971 also produced significant 
^vacation increases. Many industries^ reduced* the eligibility 
requirements for vacation increments . More contracts joined 
the trejad of prpviding a fifth and sixth///eek of vacation for . 
long-service employees. Qther benefits sucA as plant shut- 
dovms between Christmas and New Years have alsb spread. 23 

Shortening the working, life oi Americans will continue 
to' provide large blocks of leisure time,. The increase in 
necessary educational attainment has delayed-^enti:ance into 
the worJc force, thus allowing more discretionary tpi^ at a 
young age: Retirement age i^ ^Iso , decreasing, as illustrated 
by the United Auto Workers^ contract provision granting full 
pension benefits at age 56 with tha,rty years of service. This 
trend will become more wide9t>read among laborers. 24' . / 

Leisure time will steadily increase *f or. Americans during 
^he next few years. Rather ^an reduction^in daily working 
hours, this gain will be primarily concentrated in larger 
units ^ More paid holidays, longer vacations, earlier retire^ 
raent, ^nd additional schooling will allow blocks of time for 
personal use* These will e^1^<5Qrage f-requent participation in 
outdoor • activities -far from home. Visits to theinational ^ 
parks and forests, shorelines, and mountain ^resorts will cer- 
tainly rise. ' ,^ * * - 

Variations of the four-day^ week of f er "a major -source of 
leisure time as well' as means ot distributing r^:reational 
demand. Pewer working .days will allow greater invo'lvement in 
all outdoor events. However ,\ tlie scheduling lo^ nonwork time / 
can help allocate recreational use over the liitfited supply ox 
facilities. Fewer numbers of participants at ^ny given^ time 
may reduce ecological dan^age and enhance the.<gualxty of t}ie 
experience. Greater flexibility in 'work andrlei^re might 
thus allow existing resources to satisfy grgj^ing recreation 
demand with minimal impact* The federal govirnmerit might . 
well discuss the ^pctential of tl;iis schema with l5oth industry 
and labor. . • ^ . , , ' ' " 

All factors contributing to outdoor recreation demand 
point to a continuing boom in participation;. As th,e cppor- 
^ tunity and interest to pursue., outdoor Activities increase,' 
•the reusability of limited resources will be ever .more imper- 
ative. Within the scope of governmeni^al and private' recrea- 
tional planning, environmental cpnsidera^tions must increasing- 
ly receive attention.' Enjoyment -of the outdoors for preseht 
and future users necessitates knowledge of al^ area'rs sensiti- 
vity. Unless attempts are made to balance nulrfoers of parti- 
cipants, kinds 'of activities, and frequency of use- with 'a ' 
resource's ecological and psycho logicajL carrying' , capacity , 
the supply wiij-l deteriorate and the quality of experience wi-ll 
decline. Current and future recreational^ planning must 'inte- 
grate h\Jiman desires with environmental necessities*. 
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Increases In discretionary time Xt-me free frpm "earning a living^ over the past 
number of years have dramatically*' IrTcreaseii the pursuit pf leisure activities. 

. Reductions in the length of the work. week, Increases in paid holidays, longer 
vacations, and eafly retirement all "roster Increases in leisure activities, as do 

. the Hse in personal disposable income*^ and higher levels* pf educational attainment. 
Add to these factors the Increase in mobility, and the resulting boom in recreation . 

[ i-s almost obv^^us^ ^ . ^ - ' \ ' ' ^ 

The Increasing tendency ' toward recreational activity has notably^ placed a heavy 
demand on existing facilities and has also created a ^shortage of recreational 
facilities during ,pealc vacation periods. Thls'potentlal* stralrf on the e'cologlcal 
carrying capacity of recreational area^s is an >ever-increaslng environmental concern. 
*^This study focuses on the problems and potentials between outdoor recreation and 
the environment. The areas studlfed 'include recreation on private land, along 
coastal areas, national parks anS urban areas. All of the factors contributing to 
recreational demand — lelsure^tlme, education, disposable Income, population growth 
a'nd moLlHty — are for.ecasted to increase and will result in Increased participation 
in recreational activities. . ^ 
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